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Military Labour and the Builder. 


N the order of the 
day for going into a 
Committee of Sup- 
ply being moved re- 
cently in the House 
of Commons, Mr. 
Hanbury Tracy called 
attention to an im- 
portant subject, to 
which, on repeated 
occasions, we have 
devoted our columns. 
In any matter of 
real reform, which is 
neither a private 
crotchet nor a party 
move, a considerable 
amount of uncon- 
certed unanimity will 
generally be found 
to prevail amongst 
its advocates. Ap- 
proaching the ques. 
tion from different 
points of view, argu- 
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man from standing upright at drill. We hear 
nothing of that spirit of the martinet which, 
Mr. Kinglake tells us, made the Russian emperor 
so averse to enter on the Crimean War, because 
he had at last put his army on so satisfactory a 
footing. That men are to be drilled to such 
perfection that it is a pity and a shame ever to 
allow them to do anything but appear on parade, 
was not urged on the present occasion. 

The grand idea that the army might, to its 
own advantage no less than to that of the rest 
of the nation, be made to a considerable extent 
a self-supporting institution, was not, indeed, 
distinctly present to any speaker who joined 
in the debate. No one questioned the ad- 
visability of taking steps in that direction. The 
only obstacles that blocked the course were 
those of detail. But these are precisely the 
most formidable. For it is when we descend 
from the region of the theoretically advisable to 
that of the practical, that all depends on detail. 
Thus the opposition of commanding officers is 
rather hinted at than brought distinctly forward. 
It is hinted at, however, as a fatal obstacle. 
Want of superintendence was another stumbling- 
block. It seemed tobe tacitly assumed by General 
Herbert that, when engineer officers were not 
available, no others were capable of taking the 
direction of works. Thus in discovering detailed 
causes for the postponement of a scheme which 
was intended to prevert the waste of public 
money, we find the argument employed by the 
Hon. General that “ another difficulty to be got 
over was the financial one. When engineer 


cheaper to have work done by contract.” 














ments of varying 
weight and character | 





An argument of this nature haz a wider range 
than its author appears to have contemplated. | 


officers were not available to superintend the, 
labour of soldiers, it was in many instances 


@ harbour, or a railway, it is by no means a 
simple matter to commence operations. If the 
country be, indeed, entirely uninhabited, as in 
the Landes of the South of France, the diffi- 
culties may be said to be at a minimum. Then 
it is only necessary to collect the workmen, to 
house them, and to feed them. The obstacles, in 
this case, to a rapid and economical progress, arise 
either from the national or provincial jealousies 
of the labourers, if brought from different dis- 
tricts, or from their coming to the conclusion 
that they are masters of the situation, if they 
fraternize. Between this Scylla and Charybdis, 
however, it is not impossible to steer. 

Bat in a country which is not desolate, but 
only remote, the case is different. The reasons 
for the employment of local labour are frequently 
irresistible. Sometimes it is matter of contract 
or of Governmental direction that such should 
be the case. Everywhere the local labourer 
expects employment, and regards it as a right. 
He brings to the works a good-will, an un- 
trained pair of arms, and that resentment at the 
idea that any other workman is his better, 
which is always most keen in proportion to its 
unfounded character. Then the local magnates 
exert a disturbing and somewhat inconsistent 
influence. The invading engineer is expected to 
employ local labour, because it will reduce the 
| poor-rates; but he is not to employ any but 
‘surplus labour, or to pay more than the local 
| rate of wages, because in either case the agri- 


| cultural labourer will be encouraged to strike 





against the farmer. We could cite not a few 


instances. In one, the local rate of wages for 
agricultural labour was eight-pence a day ; the 
rate of payment at that time for the best-paid 


| es navvy,” the “getter” or pick-man, was 4s. 3d., 


and from that down to 3s. 9d. The county magis- 


will be found to con- | If urged against the general theory, that the trates considered it outrageous that the contractor 
verge; as the movements of various bodies of army should be rendered, as far as possible, self- | should pay more thanthe lower figure. The country 


troops may be combined by a skilful general. | 


supporting, it has neither weight nor relevance. 


people considered it unjust that “ foreigners,” 


When the reform is uncalled for, or illusory, | It is a simple admission of the inferior and in- | who spent great part of their wages in beef and 
these various arguments will be often found | adequate state of our military educatiun, outside beer, should come into their country ond earn 
to be mutually antagonistic. But when, as of one very distinguished corps; and it implies from six to seven times as much for aday’s work 
in the present case, the purport is concurrent, | more than it admits, for it seems to contemplate as they could do themselves. ‘They could not 
although the points of departure are distinct, the adhesion to a system of passive resistance understand that the sturdy giant, who would 
conclusive evidence is afforded that the general to improvement. Officers cannot be expected, | consume half-a-crown’s worth of substantial solid 


in command is no other than the truth. 


this objection implies, to know anything about and liquid food during his ten hours of labour, 


Mr. Hanbury Tracy’s point of departure was brickwork, or masonry, or carpentry, or any was actually converting his ene and beer into a 
the idea of the waste of public money which useful art. If they know—we were going to measurable mechanical “duty.” With the best 
arises from the system of employing civilian 8@y, the art of war, but the art of war includes will in the world, the countryman could not fill 
labour in the construction and repair of works making the best possible instrument of the’ sixteen cubic yards of earth into a wagon, if he 
and buildings connected with the War Depart- soldier—if they know their military hand-books, only ate eight-pennyworth of food. The actual 
ment. He moved a resolution to the effect that it is all that the country has any right to expect cost of the mechanical duty, however effected, 


“an authorized system should be adopted for 


from them! The best friends and the most. 


was far more. For a day or two pluck and 


extending the system of ‘ military labours to genuine admirers of the British army take a | resolve may do much, but in the long ran mecha- 
military works’ to all stations of her Majesty’s widely different view—a view diametrically an- nical law must prevail. For a man to doa 
army.” The point of view thus selected may tagonistic to that which would prevent a single man’s work he must eat a man's dinner. 


be described as the abstract and philosophical. 
That economical advantage is foregone by the 
idleness of the soldier, when not under drill, is a! 


brick from being laid without the presence of a_ 
lieutenant of Engineers. 
The mode in which we have ourselves ap-| 


Little by little these difficulties were overcome, 
They are of a nature to be overcome by resolu- 
tion, good temper, and perseverance. The eight- 


proposition which may seem almost self-evident.| proached this important subject was derived penny workmen, who could not at first do 
Mr. Headlam, in seconding the motion, enforced from a long and wide practical experience. Itin- | eight-pennyworth of work, learned in a few 
the arguments of the hon. mover, by testifying, cludes not only a personal acquaintance with | months to earn their half-crown per diem. They 
from his own experience as Judge Advocate, the the great departments of our own public works, | also managed to consume no inconsiderable por- 


fact that many of the crimes of which soldiers | 
are guilty are really committed in consequence 
of the lack of employment. Thus far, the motion | 
met with the cordial sympathy of Mr. Cardwell, | 
who regarded everything which diminished idle- | 
ness among soldiers as a boon, seeing that, in| 
the army, as ont of it, idleness was a fruitful | 
source of evil. But the difficulty of super- | 
intendence arose as a detailed objection to the 
enforcement of any general rule. 

It is at this point that the arguments which | 
we have previously urged appear, to our judg- 
ment, to come in with irresistible practical force. 
To a certain extent we may consider the ground 
to be cleared by the discussion in the House of 
Commons, The old-fashioned notion that a 
soldier must be nothing but a soldier, has dropped 
out of sight. We are no longer told that stoop- 
ing to use the spade and pickaxe prevents a 





with the procedures of the Ordnance (as it 
was) and of the Admiralty, but one with that 
which is yet more germane to the matter in 
hand, namely, the practical education of the 
workman. 

An engineer who, in the remoter districts of 
the British Isles, as well as in various parts of 
the continent of Europe, has had to form work- 
men out of clumsy, untaught, less than half- 
fed, agricultural labourers, has an advantage 
in approaching the question of cost, which few 
other men can possess: and the experience to 
which we refer has been acquired under circum- 
stances of difficulty compared to which the 
attempt to introduce remunerative Jabour into 
the army, bears no proportion at all. For with 
the civilian, moral obstacles occur which tax the 
utmost skill and the most sustained energy to 


tion of the value of that coin. They improved 
in physique no less than in skill; and in decent 
self-respect as well as respect for their betters. 
They learned to distinguish between the skilled 
and the unskilled workman, and to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of the guidance of the 
former. And thus, in the particular case we 
have in view, by the time that one of the most 
out-lying districts of Great Britain was opened 
to the flow of an important stream of through, 
as well as of local, traffic, the peasantry of the 
districts served had been raised from a state that 
could hardly be denominated as anything better 
than that of savages, to be men who could com- 
mand, as well as deserve, remunerative employ- 
ment. 

The material here employed was identical 
with that from which care and discipline form 
the British soldier. Few natives of Northern 





overcome. In opening a new district for a road, 
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Europe are so “ unhandy” asthe English rustic, 
“pure and simple.” Few have in them the 
elements of so good a workman when educated. 
None, Marshal Soult thought, make better 
soldiers, and the patriotic Frenchman piously 
thanked God that their numbers were so few. 

What the civil engineer had to deal with in the 
case we have quoted is the problem now before 
the Secretary at War. But, in the army, the 
case is every way more simple. For to teach 
the utterly untaught peasant, isa widely different 
task from teaching the disciplined man. The 
latter has, at all events, learned the moral part 
of the lesson, how to look up to the better 
instructed for guidance, and how to give prompt 
obedience to the voice of authority. 

We cannot, therefore, hesitate to reiterate the 
opinion that the technical education of the 
soldier, not in the use of firearms alone, but in 
that of the pick, the spade, the trowel, the 
chisel, the saw,—in fact, in the general imple- 
ments of the more rough and ready of the crafts 
of the builder,—is an imperative national duty. 
We insist, in the first instance, on this branch of 
military education, because self-defence is the 
first requisite. In case of war, the English | 
soldier, taking him as he actually is, would be 
placed at a cruel disadvantage as compared with 
the soldier of some more provident nations. He 
would be almost as unfairly pitted against either 





the French or the American soldier as if he were 
sent with the old-fashioned musket to face the 
Chassepot and the repeating rifle. 

Each day that is added to the history of 
arms of offence increases their irresistible power. 
There is no courage in facing the inevitable 
when it is evidently useless to doso. Cover from 
fire is becoming the first point to be regarded, 
even in the field. The troops that can most 
readily, in the face of the enemy, provide them- 
selves with cover, will remain on the ground. 
The exposed masses will be not decimated, but 
annihilated. 

In the construction of our military works, 
changed as they must all sooner or later be by 
the introduction of the Moncrief system, we have 
an admirable opportunity for giving the whole of 
our line this most essential education. We may 
at once render our troops better soldiers, more 
educated workmen, and productive labourers. 
But the attempt must be guided by a wise 
experience. No increase of the duties of the 
soldier must be introduced with a high hand. 
The demoralisation of the army would be the 
result of such an endeavour. The plan must be 
80 digested as to tempt both officers and men to 
volunteer. And the simple, and no way dis- 
honourable, temptation, must be a combination of 
distinction for extra service, with payment for 
work done. 

No man of adequate experience can donbt that 
on the first attempt to execute public works, or | 
large military works, by troops of ,the line, there | 
would be no economy effected. If the men were 
paid by time, the work done would be over | 
costly. If they were paid by piece, they would | 
be altogether discontented with the remunera- | 
tion ; and the disproportion and discontent would | 
be even greater on the part of the officers, on 
whose leisure the nation has no right to make | 
any gratuitous demand not contemplated when | 
they took their commissions, 

But with systematic training, calling in, pro- | 
bably, in the first instance, the assistance of | 
the civil engineer and of a few of his subordinates, | 
and deriving no little aid from those meritorious | 
men, the non-commissioned officers of the 


commanding officer feels that he must rely on his 
own forces for what human hands may effect ; 
when we come to take it for granted that a 
regiment of infantry ought to be at least as 
ready to provide for themselves defence and 
shelter as a party of hunters or of squatters 
would consider to be requisite in their own case, 
the minor and less essential details will follow. 
The men will learn naturally to assort them- 
selves according to their trades. Aptness will 
go for much; civil experience, when it exists, 
will go for more. The framing of a code of regu- 
lations, providing for the due remuneration of all 
kinds of work, will not bea more insurmountable 
difficulty than the framing of an engineer’s 
schedule of prices was, b:fore the time of the 
Stephensons. By adopting this course we 
shall at once raise the morale of the soldier ; 
produce a far more efficient combatant, and a 
combatant who, like the Spartans, will consider 
defence of his own life a prime military duty; 
and tend towards the development of what the 
world has not yet seen, an army that shall be 
something more than a collection of men, fruges 
consumere nati, whose only mission is to waste 
and to destroy. 





DIARY OF JOHN MANNINGHAM.* 


down among the cherry orchards and } 
gardens, the monument he placed in the noble 
old church at East Malling to the memory of hig 
benefactor, his will, as well as that of his cousin 
were all tangible facts like so many illustrations 
to it. 

We now come to the point with which we are 
most concerned. The Diary of John Manning. 
ham has just been printed at the expense of Mr, 
Tite, and presented by him to the members of 
the Camden Society, of which he is president, 
He tells us he wished to make some ac. 
knowledgment of his sense of the honour the 
Society conferred upon him in appointing him 
the successor of the Marquis Camden, and at 
first thought of printing ore of the manuscripts 
in his own library for presentation to the mem. 
bers ; but on taking Mr. John Bruce into counsel, 
who pointed out the intrinsic interest of John 
Manningham’s diary in the British Museum, he 
resolved upon selecting this instead. Mr. Tite 
also tells us that Mr. Bruce saw the relic safely 
through the press: and we may see for ourselves 
that he has prefaced it with a suave and succinct 
digest of its contents. Very pleasant reading is 
Mr. Bruce’s account of the diary: fresh, short, 
full of movement and sparkle, like one of 
the Templar’s spring afternoons upon the 
Thames, when he took wherry to Richmond “to 





Amonc the Harleian Manuscripts in the) 


British Museum is a small book of 133 pages, | 
scarcely 6 in. long by 4in., in which, with small 


neat penmanship in close regular lines, one of 
'the young gallants of the days of Queen Eliza- | 


beth and her successor jotted down observations, 

occurrences, the witty sayings of his friends, or of 

his contemporariesas related to him by his friends, 

notes of information he wished to remember, | 
scraps of foreign news, the talk of the town, and 
the pith of the sermons he heard preached. The 
diminutive volume has been looked through more 
than once by historians seeking to know more of 
the life of those days of the ruff and rapier, or of 
individuals who lived in them; and they made 
out from its contents that the diarist was pro- 
bably a student of the Middle Temple. They 
found jottings relating to euch celebrities as. 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, old Stowe the anti- 
quary, Sir Thomas Bodley, the unhappy Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the scarcely less unfortunate 


| Earl of Northumberland, who was imprisoned in 


the Tower for fifveen years; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Thomas More, Bacon, the Lord Keeper | 
Egerton ; the unimpressionable Coke, prosecutor 
of the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh, as 
well asauthor of the famous Coke upon Lyttelton; 
Pym, the Cecils, Fleetwood, the recorder of 
Tudor London, as well as to a host of judges 


jand divines; just as the diary of a young 


Templar of the present day might refer to the 
leading actors, statesmen, legal celebrities, 
and other public characters of our time. They 


also found notices of the queen, especially of her 


last illness and death; and of the proclamation 
of James, and the manner in which it was 
received ; and of the family of Oliver Cromwell. 
The varied interest of this diary awakened a 
curiosity as to the authorship of it. Mr. Payne 
Collier, in his “‘ Annals of the Stage,” first pointed 
out that the writer must have been a barrister, | 
and had numerous relations in Kent whom he 
frequently visited. The late Mr. Joseph Hunter, 
searching for further “ Iilustrations of Shaks- 
peare,” took the trouble to follow the clues the 
diary afforded further, and succeeded in identi- 
fying its writer most satisfactorily. He found, | 


be assured whether the Queene were living or 
dead.” To Mr. Hunter’s researches respecting 
the Manningham family he has added discoveries 
of his own, which he has woven into a connected 
narrative ; but itis in the methodical assortment 
of the leading facts recorded in the diary that 
we are most gratified. He shows us through 
the volume, as it were, turning over every page 
with us, grouping incidents, pointing out indi- 
viduals, explaining associations, accounting for 
everything mentioned, save one. This one unex- 
plained puzzle is “ Kentish tayles.” The diarist 
wrote one day in June, 1602, “ Kentish tayles 
are nowe turned to such spectacles, soe that yf 
a man put them on his nose he shall hane all the 
land he can see.” Mr. Bruce consulted the late 
founder of the Kent Archzological Society as to 
the nature of these blinding tails, but seems to 
have received no information to clear up the 
mystery before his death. Whether they have 
any connexion with the old legend of Kentish 
tails, he says, he knows not, and leaves the ques- 
tion in the dark. Perhaps some of our readers 
can throw a little light upon this matter. 

We will now turn over the pages of this valu- 
able accession to our stores of information of the 
Tudor period in our readers’ company. The first 
date is March 28,1602. This was Palm Sunday, 
and the entry relates to the sermon preached at 
the Temple. In this and all the sermons, in 
fine, it is curious to note the epigrammatic 
pungency, the conceits, the types, and the 
frequent Latin quotations. Thus one divine 
begins his sermon, “ The love of the world is the 
divels eldest sonne;” and another thus, “ The 
proverbe is that building is a thiefe, because it 
makes us lay out more money then wee thought 
on;” but we pass on to note other entries of 
a more general nature. The next somewhat 
unchronologically relates to a visit to the diarist 8 
father-in-love at Bradbourne :— 

“At Bradborne with my cosen this Christmas, 1691. 
My cosen to!d me that Mr. Richers would give his cosen 
Cartwright 8,000/, for his leas of the Abbey of towne 
Mallinges, the reversion whereof the L, Cobham hath 
purchased of hir Majestie, 

An old child sucks hard; i.fe.], children when they 


growe to age proue chargeable. ae 
Peter Courthope said it would be more beneficiall yf 


Sappers, these financial difficulties would disap. | bY ™any ingenious references and inquiries that our woll and cloth were not to be transported Lill it 


pear. It must be borne in mind that a consider- | 
able pecuniary gain wil] be effected so soon as the 
troops are educated to their new implements. 

But, in the first instance, an outlay will be | 


we need not follow, that the young gallant in 
question was John Manningham, the adopted 
son and heir of his cousin Richard Manningham, 


of Bradbourne, Kent, and was entered a student 


colours but my cosen said we may as well make it into 
clokes and garmentes, as dye it in colours before we carry 
it ouer; for both variable, and as much change in colour 
as fashion,” 


In this way the young Templar notes down 


requisite. That outlay will be recouped, but it | of the Middle Temple in 1597-8, and who, having the mixed information he gleans as he lives. 


must not be deferred. The men must be en- 
couraged—not disgusted. This encouragement, 
our civil experience tells us, can only be afforded 
by paying, in the first instance, by time. When 
the soldier has become a craftsman, he can be 
paid by the piece. He would be the gainer, and 
80 would be the nation. 

All minor and subsidiary crafts would follow, 
in their development, the establishment of the first 
practical success. To induce the soldier to become 
an engineer is a duty which we shall neglect at our 
peril. To attempt to force him to become one 
would be to repeat the costly folly of Louis XIV., 
who set his army to work to bring water for his 
fountains at Versailles. To lead and encourage 
him thus to become a man, instead of a machine, 
is that for which we are urgent. And when 
we have once taken this course; when every 








| printed by J, B. Nicholls & Sons. 1863, 


been on the books for the necessary term, was 
called to the degree of barrister ; and ultimately, 
on the death of his cousin, whom he called his 
father-in-love, came into possession of the’ 
Bradbourne estate; married Anne Carle, the 
sister of his “chamber-fellow” at the Temple, 
and of Dr. Carle, Dean of Lichfield ; had a family; 
and died 1621-2. Thus the little volume was 
invested with a fresh interest: its writer was 
no longer one of the nameless and indistinguish- 
able persons that made up a Tudor crowd, but 
had an individual history : the estate he enjoyed 





* Diary of John Manningham, of the Middle Temple, 
and of Bradbourne, Kent, Barrister-at-Law, 16(2-3. 
Edited from the original manuscript by Mr. John Bruce, 
and presented to the Camden Society by Mr. William 
Tite, M.P., President of the Society. “Westminster : 





Hiis cousin, before the purchase of the Brad- 
bourne estate, was a London merchant and a 
member of the Mercers’ Company ; consequently 
well fitted to give an opinion on the subject 
discussed above. In the course of this same 
visit he rode with his consin’s wife, probably 
behind him, to Maidstone, and dined with @ 
cousin Gellibrand, a physician there, who showed 
him a skull in his study, and pointed out the 
seam, or suture, which, he told him, midwives 
closed in female children before the wit could 
enter, adding, “and that is a reason that women 
be such fooles ever after.” Perhaps thus riding 
through the heart of the hop country put his 
cousin’s wife in mind of her young days, for she 
told him when she was first married to her first 
husband she was riding behind him one day an 
slipped down, and he rode on without looking t0 
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see what had become of her, or waiting to help 
her up again, “so shee went soe long a foote that 
she tooke it soe unkindly that shee thought neuer 
to have come againe to him, but to haue sought 
a service in some vnknowne place; but he tooke 
bir at last.’ This discipline under her first 
husband did not prevent her, we find, from being 
perverse under the genial sway of her second, 
Richard Manningham; for we read further on 
that she contradicts him vehemently and obsti- 
nately before company, and then kisses his hand 
penitently, “ with an extreme kind of flattery.” 
On the 22nd of January, John Manningham is 
in London again, hearing and noting the news 
from Ostend, concerning the negotiation Sir F. 
Vere was deputed to make with the archduke ; 
the arrest of several merchants for shipping 
more cloth than they were entitled to do by their 
licences; a grievance of the company of Pew- 
terers; anecdotes, anagrams, epitaphs; a new 
order by the benchers that the students should 
not eat bread newer than two days old; an 
account of a play called “Twelue Night; or, 
What You Will,” performed “ at our feast ;” the 
arrest of a Cousin Norton, with his supplication 
to Sir Robert Cecil to bring one Copping, “a 
notable riche practiser,’ who has charge of his 
lunatic mother and their goods, to order; and 
town talk of various sorts; but in February he 
revisits his “ cosen in Kent.” On the 19th he 
was at Malling with Mr. Richers, and seems to 
hear much of a claim from Mr. Cartwright upon 
divers parcells of land belonging to Richard 
Manningham, called concealed land, which his 
cousin acknowledged to exist, but could not 
define how it was bounded. The countryside 
was then talking of Sir Robert Sydney having 
bought Otford House, and selling it again “ by 
parcells;” of Mr. Jo. Sedley building a house in 
Aylesford that cost above 4,0001., and yet had 
but fourteen acres of ground belonging to it, and 
the probability that Lord Buckhurst would take 
it off his hands. 

In May John Manningham was in London 
again, recording for that month scarcely any- 
thing but elaborate notes of the sermons he 
heard at the Temple Church, at “ Paules Crosse,” 
and at Westminster successively. In June his 
entries are more miscellaneous. He tells the 
talk he and Mr. Foster, of Lincoln’s-inn, had, as 
they walked together to Westminster, about Sir 
Thomas More and his witticisms over his altered 
fortunes ; how, when he was in office, his gen- 
tlemen attendants used to notify to his lady when 
ke had left church, that she might follow; but 
on his deprivation of place he went himself and 
opened the door of her pew, saying “‘ Madame, 


journey only from Malling. Wenext come upon 
two consecutive entries relating to joiners :— 


«Mr. Steuen Beckingham, of Hartfordshire, was brought 
into the Kings Benche at the suit of two poor ioyners 
whom he hath undone ; they seeled his house, which came 
to a matter of some 80/., and they could hardly obtain 
anie thing by suit. A man of a hott collerick disposicion, 
a creaking loud voyce, a greasy whitish head, a reddish 
beard, of long staring mouchetons ; wore an outworne muff 
with two old gold laces, a playne falling band ; his cuffs 
wrought with colored silk and gold, a sattin doublet, a 
wroughte wastcote, &c., vt facile quis cognoscat haud facilat 
si cum alijs convenire posset, qui voce, fucie, vestitu itu 
secum dissidet. One of his witnesses would not aunswere 
anything for him vntill he were payd his charges in the 
face of the court. Soe little confidence had he in his 
credit whoe had dealt soe hardly with his ioyners. 

On Fossar, an old ioyner dwelling [in] Paules Church- 
yard, a common and a good measurer of ioyners work.”’ 


Soon after this his chamber-fellow told him 
how the founder of the Bodleian library had 
courted and wen a rich widow in her garden 
while a fellow suitor waited in her house and 
held “his cardes” for him; and some one else 
told him of an epitaph upon a bellows-maker, to 
which the initials of Ben Jonson are attached :— 

** Here lyes Jo. Potterell, a maker of bellowes, 

Maister of his trade, and king of good fellowes; 
Yet for all this, att the houre of his death, 


He that made bellowes could not make breath, J 
(B. J.)” 





with the notes of an able sermon preached by 


| Dr. King, rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, at | 


| Paul’s Cross, October 24, 1602; and two more 
| with the speech of Mr. Croke, the recorder of 
| London, on the nomination of Mr. Lee, as Mayor, 
at the bar, “in the Chequer,” and the replies of 
the Lord Chief Baron Periam, and of the Lord 
|Treasurer. The first of these said an improve- 
ment in the management of the city might be 
effected by a monthly search for idle persons and 
‘© maisterles meu,’ of whom there were then 
30,000 in London, all of whom ought to be sought 
out and punished as they were “ the very scumme 
of England,” and the “sink of iniquity.” The 
last said there were two things her majesty 
wished to see attended to in the city, to his 
certain knowledge: one was to make “in this 
time of plenty” great stores of corn in the 
magazines to serve for occasions, and from which 
the poor could be served in times of dearth ; and 
the other was the foundation and furnishing of 
hospitals, neglects he advised the mayor to 
especially amend “while their fault sleepes in 
the bosom of hir Majesties clemency.” ‘“ Theise 
were thinges,”’ continued the Lord Treasurer, 
poet and statesman, better known as Earl 
Dorset, “must be better regarded than they 
have bin; otherwise, howesoever he honours the 
Cytie in his priuat person, yet it is his dutie in 


his lordship is gone before,” alluding to his loss of yegard of his place to call them to accompt for 


dignity. “ Come, wife, nowe wee may goe togither 
and talke.” Soon after this there is one of the 
frequent interruptions of the regularity of the 


entries to record information acquired in a visit | 


to Huntingdonshire, where a horse-race was run 
at Sapley, in which Mr. Oliver Cromwell’s horse 


won the “sylver bell,” and Mr. Cromwell, the | 


uncle of the future Protector, “ had the glory of 
the day.” This Mr. Oliver Cromwell was married 
to a distant connexion of Richard Manningham’s 
first wife; hence probably the Templar’s interest 
in him and his family. 


‘Upon marriage with the Lady Poliuizena [the con- 
nexion to which we refer, Sir Henry Cromwell conueyed 
his lands ynto his sonne, Mr. Oliuer, in marriage. Soe 
Mr. Oliuer, with his owne and his ladyes living, is the 
greatest esquire in those partes, thought to be worth neere 
5,000, per annum. ‘There liuves a housefull at Hinching- 
brooke, like a kennell, ; 

On Kaster-day, Dr. Chamberlaine was at Sir Henry 
ett and ministered the Communion, but without 

oke,”” , 


Among the Templar’s acquaintances was the 
Queen’s chaplain, Dr. Parry, to whom he is in- 
debted for most of the particulars he has dotted 
down about his sovereign lady. Once she told 
Dr. Parry she would not hear him preach on 
Good Friday, because she was sure he would 
preach against her; but heard him nevertheless. 
Another time she forbad Dr. Barlowe, who was 
also a chaplain, to.come into her presence be- 
cause he had preached against the Earl of Essex, 
and when he presumed to do so, notwithstand- 
ing, she taunted him curiously. ‘0, sir,” said 
she, “wee heare you are an honest man! You 
are an honest man,” &c. These items of royal 
vacillation he seems to have received when 
visiting Dr. Parry, before making another journey 
to Bradbourne. Further on, we shall find Joho 
Manningham waiting upon this divine at Court, 
dining with him in the Queen’s palace, and 
finally hearing from his lips an account of the 


last moments of the grand old lioness. Mean- | 


while, he returned to London, a thirty-mile 


it”’ And the young Templar, unimpressed with 
the municipal formalities, jots down below this 
the scoffing remark of one of his confréres :-— 

“ One said the Recorder was the mouth of the Cytie; 
then the Cytie hath a black mouth, said Harwell, for he is 
| a verry blacke man.” 

In November, among other talk, he notes how 
a grant of land was made to one Burke, in 
Ireland, and taken away from him again, to 


‘appease another Burke, who was jealous of the | 


| liberality ; how Sir Robert undertakes nothing 


| but what he can blame some one else for, should | 


‘the enterprise be unsuccessful ; how Plowden 
had such a check as he never had before for 
| saying to a“circumuenting justice” that “neither 
justice nor counsell could commit anie to prison 
without a cause;” how the Earl of Northumber- 


‘land was living apart again from his wife, the | 
daughter of the first Earl of Essex, notwith- | 


standing that she had brought him an heir, 
which he had said should be the “ soder of their 














And then thirteen closely-written pages are filled | 


reconcilement,” and was lwing at Sion House 
with the child, playing with it, but being other- 
wise “of a verry melancholy spirit ;” how Mr. | pymours that were in circulation of the Queen’s 


entertained, richely presented, and marvelous well con- 
tented; but at hir departure shee strayned her foot. 
His hail was well furnished with choise weapons, which 
her Majestie took speciall notice of. Sundry deuises ; at bir 
entraunce, three women, a maid, a widdowe, and a wife, 
eache commending their owne states, but the virgin pre. 
ferred ; an other, on attired in habit of a Turke desyrous 
to see hir Mejestie, but asa straunger without hope of 
such grace, in regard of the retired manner of hir lord, 
complained ; answere made, howe gracious hir Majestie in 
admitting to presence, and howe able to discourse in anie 
language; which the Tarke admired, and, admitted, pre- 
sents hir with a riche mantle, &c,”* 


In December he called upon Stowe the anti- 
quary, and when he was at home again dotted 
down as much as he could remember of what 
the quaint old gentleman had told him. They 
seem first to have discussed his portrait prefixed 
to his survey of London. A “modell” of this, 
Stowe said, was found in the study of the 
Recorder Fleetwood, with the inscription, “ Jo- 
hannes Stowe, Antiquarius Angliw.” Then they 
touched upon the unremunerative character of 
the historian’s labours, the old antiquary de- 
claring, doubtless smiling at the retrospect, that 
he thought himself worthy of the title the 
Recorder conferred upon him, for he had no 
other gain for his “trauaile.” Perhaps the 
Templar led up to the next explanation by asking 
why many of the newest monuments were not 
mentioned in the survey. We can see the 
genuine antiquary in the reply that as the men 
who had placed these monuments had defaced or 
removed others of antiquity, he was determined, 
as far as he was concerned, that they should be 
deprived of that memory or record of which 
they had deprived others. And, lastly, the old 
gentleman told the young barrister a legal fact 
of which he does not seem to have been aware : 
—* He told me that the cheife citizens of London 
in auncient tymes were called Barons, and soe 
divers Kinges wrote unto them, ‘ Portegrevio et 
Baronibus suis London,’ and the auncient seale 
had this circumscription, ‘ Sigillum Baronum 
Londoniarum.’” We may picture the slow, stiff 
bow of the antiquary, then almost an octo- 
genarian, and the dash and flowing ease with 
which John Manningham took his leave, and 
turned his face towards the Temple again. 

Christmas sees the diarist once more at Brad- 
bourne, where his cousin tells him the news of the 
county as before, and deputes him to see to some 
legal business for him. He made a round of 
family visits at this time, sleeping one night at 
his “cosen Chapmans at Godmerrsham,” dining 
one day at his “ cosen Cranmers at Canterbury,” 
sleeping another night at his “ cosen Watts, by 
Sandwich,” who rode with him next day to Can- 
terbury, where they dined together at his “ cosen 
Cranmers.” Between mention of this journey 
and the dinner there is a “rime” entered which 
probably Cousin Watts told him as they rode 
along the wintry road and through the bare 
lanes, and now and then took toa bridle-path :— 


‘Sir Wa. Rawley made this rime upon the name of a 

gallant, one Mr. Noel,— 

The word of deniall, and the letter of fifty, 

Makes the gent. name that will never be thrifty. 

(Noe. L.) 

And Noels answere, 

The foe to the stommache, and the word of disgrace, 

Shewes the gent. name with the bold face. 

(Raw. Ly.)” 


The next entries include notice of the good 
fortune of Mr. Bodley, “ which hath made the 
famous library at Oxeford;” more anecdotes, 
gossip, rumours, observations,—“ the play at 
shuttlecock is become soe muche in request at 
court that the making shuttlecockes is almost 
growne a trade in London ;” all dated February, 
1602. The next few pages, dated March, tells 
us more of the Court. We may be sure there 
was no play of shuttlecock going on when the 
young Templar made his way to Richmond on 
the 23rd of March, to ascertain the truth of the 


Overbury, in telling that a thief had stolen his| geath. He heard Dr. Parry preach and pray for 


gotten a cloke for his knavery ;” how his saucy 
laundress answered him, “I was brought up as 
my frends were able; when manners were in 
the hall, I was in the stable,” when he rebuked 
her for her boldness; how “the old Lord 
Treasurers witt was as it seemes of Borrowe 
Englishe tenure, for it descended to his younger 
sonne, Sir Robert;” and similar gossip. Then 
come a string of poses for a jet ring lined with 
silver, with their significations, a selection of 
aphorisms, more anecdotes, rumours, sermons, 
an anagram, with device—“ John Sweete: wee 
shine to: acompanie of stars about the moon ;” 
quotations from books, and, by-and-by, an 





, account of the Queen’s visit to Sir Robert Cecil :— 


| «On Munday last the Queen dyned at Sir Robert 
' Secil’s newe house in the Stran, Shee was verry royally 





cloak from his chamber, said “ the villeine had | her, both before and after the sermon, which 


assured him she was still living; and then he 
dined with him in the Privy Chamber, and under- 
stood from him and the Bishop of Chichester, 
the Dean of Canterbury, and Dean of Windsor, 
the particulars of her Majesty’s malady; how 
she had been melancholy for three or four 
months, but within the last fortnight had be- 
come much worse, through her obstinacy in not 
taking any remedy, or food, or rest in bed; and 
how she now laid “ verry pensive and silent,” 
almost speechlees, yet conscious enough to de- 
light in prayer, and hug the hand of the Arch- 
bishop when he spoke of Heaven and its joys. 

«© 24 Mar. 1602. This morning about three at clocke 
her majestie departed this lyfe, mildly like a lambe, easily 


like a ripe apple from a tree, cum leue quadam Sebre, 
absque gemitu. Dr, Parry told me that he was present, 
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and sent his prayers before hir soule; and I doubt not 
ae" is amongst the royall saints in Heaven in eternal 

This pious and loyal expectation of the young 
barrister seems to have been shared by a large 
proportion of her subjects. The regret was so 
general and so genuine that the people had no 
voice for shouting when the Council and acom- 
pany of noblemen, headed by Sir Robert Cecil, 
proclaimed James the Sixth of Scotland King of 
England at ten o’clock the same morning at 
Whitehall gates and again in Cheapside; though 
they recovered themselves sufficiently towards 
nightfall as to light bonfires, and set the bells 
a-ringing. “I thinke,”’ wrote the diarist, with his 
heart full of regard for the dead queen, “ the 
sorrowe for her Majestie’s departure was soe deep 
on many hearts they could not so suddenly 
showe anie great joy, though it could not be 
lesse then exceeding greate for the succession of 
soe worthy a king.” The content at the quiet 
accession of James was doubtless the greater for 
the expectation that had prevailed, that the 
queen’s death would be signal for the many rival 
claimants of the throne to come forward ; never- 


When this proportion is departed from, either in 
excess or defect, a sease of inequality is expe- 
rienced; but where it is not altered, the two 
materially dissimilar images are identical in 
their effects. ’ 

This phenomenon, which is at once physio- 
logical and psychological, is easily explained by 
the consideration that our perceptive faculties 
are restricted within certain limits. It is worthy 
of notice that if we repeat these experiments 
with different lines of various lengths, we shall 
find that this proportion remains constant as long 
as the lines do not greatly exceed in length those 
which the eye is accustomed to regard. 





From this we must conclude that our percep- 





appears smaller when empty than when filleg 
with furniture and other objects, which destroy 
the sense of distance. Painters know that their 
figures appear to grow, and swell out upon 
the canvas as the outlines become filled in. 

The mind thus obeys a double law. First, it 
evolves a standard of comparison; and this stan. 
dard having been found, it proportions its sensi. 
bility thereto. The human mind is not an inert 
mirror, across whose surface images flit capri. 
ciously, The lens of the eye does not more 
readily adapt itself to varying distances, than 
does our mental susceptibility to a diversity of 
impressions. It is by this peculiarity that we 
acquire our fixed impressions of natural obj 





theless, the transitory nature of all things must 
have jarred upon his mind when he wrote, before 
he went to rest on this eventful day, “ This 
evening prayer at Paules the King was publikely 
prayed for in forme as our Queen used to be.” 
Her fresh memory does not pass away from him | 
80 speedily, for, interspersed with various news| 
from Scotland of the new monarch, and notices 
of the Scottish nobility with their “lisping, 
fumbling language,” on the following pages, 
dated 1603, are entries such as :— 


“Dr. Parry told me the Countess Kildare assured him 
that the Queene caused the ring wherewith shee was 
wedded to the crowne, to be cutt from hir finger some six 
weekes before hir death, but wore a ring which the Earl 
of Essex gave hir unto the day of hir death. 

It is certaine the Queene was not embowelled, but wrapt 
up in cere cloth, and that very il to, through the covetous- 
ness of them that defrauded hir of the allowance of cloth 
was given them for that purpose. 

I heard the Queene left behinde hir in money, plate, 
and jewels, the value of 12,000,000/., whereof in gold is 
said, 400,0001,” 


And thus we come towards the end of this 
communicative little book. The last few lines 
record news from turbulent Ireland. Tyrone 
had submitted, not having heard of the Queen’s 
death, and Tirrill had also given himself up; 
and then John Manningham had filled up his 
diary, and it was laid aside. 


This increase takes place very slowly; so that | 


Light. Illumine a white screen by means of 


hang a ring or some such object, so as to throw 


tion of size becomes more obtuse as the dimen- for it rarely happens that they are presented to 
sions of objects are augmented; in familiar us twice under precisely similar conditions, so ag 
objects it is in direct proportion to the size of to produce images which are absolately identical, 
the objects themselves. |The mysterious power which elaborates these 
My eyes, which readily detect a difference of impressions, in each case seizes upon the most per. 
1 millimétre in lines of a decimétre length, can manent and indestructible element in the pheno. 
appreciate no difference under 2 millimétres in menon, Sight-feeling intuitively becomes subor. 
lines of 2 decimétres; nor under 1 centimétre in dinated to sight judgment. Of this we have proof 
those of 1 métre. in the fact that, if we desire to quicken our per- 
In very long lines the proportion is slightly ceptive powers, it usually suffices to regard an 
increased—at first to 1:95; afterwards to1:90. object from an unaccustomed point of view. 
| To the amateur fixedly regarding a picture 
generally speaking, the larger the object seen, through his hand as through a telescope, or with 


the less capable we are of appreciating differences head posed thoughtfully aside, the canvas seems 
| in its proportions. 


_ to spring to life, the perspective to deepen out 

This law is of great importance, and is equally into the distance. Why is this? Simply because 
applicable to all our perceptive faculties. Let through these changes of position, the material 
us consider it in reference to the subject of side of the perceptive faculties resumes the 
_ predominance. Examine a landscape in any 
unusual manner, so that the visual ray may pass 
under the arm, or between the legs: all seems 
transposed,— colours and forms alike appear 


two wax candles of equal size, in front of which 


two shadows upon the screen. By advancing or 


-we are enabled to compare the luminous in- 


distances of the candles from the screen, we 
‘shall find that at the instant of the disappear- 


retiring one of the candles we modify the depth 
of the shadow cast by it on the screen, and thus 


tensities of the candles themselves. The candle 
may be removed so far from the screen that the 
shadow becomes invisible. It exists still, but it 


is imperceptible. Measuring the respective 


ance of one shadow the luminous intensities are 





in the relative proportion of 1:100. This ex- 
periment shows that the eye is incapable of | 
appreciating a difference in ]uminosity equal to! 
yby Of the intensity of a wax candle. Let us| 
now substitute jets of flame or other brilliant | 


objects for the candles, and repeat the ex. | 


more defined, more pronounced. Paintings upon 
ceilings, which involve a certain constraint in 
the effort to observe them, appear harsh and 
crude. The unaccustomed position in which 
they are seen acts more surely on the retina than 
on the sensorium, and evokes a material rather 
than an ideal sensation. When the eye reposes 
under ordinary circumstances upon the horizon, it 
loses tosome extent its susceptibility to colour. We 
find it difficult to distinguish distant hills; while 
the distance covers them, in place of a greenish 
hue, with a bluish or purplish haze. We make no 
effort to follow the endless undulations of wide- 
spreading plains. This natural dulness of ap- 
prehension in regard to the nicer gradations of 
colour, and of luminous intensity, permits the 


For our share of the pleasure of its perusal periments: the proportion remains the same: painter’s art to produce its illusory effects ; for 


| 


in our readers’ company we cordially thank Mr. | the eye accommodates itself anew tothe circum- the light with which objects are shown by it is, 





Tite. | 


| 


stances of each case. The appreciable propor- after all, the feeblest and most diluted imagin- 
tion becomes slightly increased with very bright able. If we contrast photometrically the sun- 
objects, the luminous power of which greatly light of one of Claude Lorraine’s pieces with the 


VISION IN ITS R N 
_ FINE gona 7a) ae exceeds that to which the eye is accustomed. 


| is from the above cause, M. Helmholtz observes, 
THE static arts,+ painting, sculpture, architec- | that in closely scrutinizing photographs we often 
ture, have two modes of expression, and two detect slight cloudings and shadows upon sur- 
only—form and colour. For the appreciation of faces which appeared to the eye to be equally 
both we are dependent upon the eye: hence it | and perfectly illumined throughout their whole 
follows as a natural sequence, that the concep- extent. 
tions of the beautiful for which we are indebted; A legs delicate experiment will enable us to 
to this organ, are subject to certain restrictions appreciate the universal applicability of this 
imposed by the physical laws of vision. It may | law. Take two nearly equal weights, one in 
indeed be said that there is a science of Optical ;each hand. The lighter the weights the more 
4Esthetics, whose laws have never yet been for- | easily any slight difference between them can be 
mulated. Rash as the attempt may appear to | detected. 


It light of the most miserable candle, we shall be 
‘astonished at the weakness of the former in com- 
‘parison. Yet, in the pictare, it suffices to light 
up the farthest depths, to gild the tops of the 
waves, to whiten the sails of the ships, to bring 
out the sunlit fronts of the buildings into mar- 
| vellous relief. 

_ The artist’s work once before us, the eye 
‘accepts unhesitatingly the standard which he 
has been compelled by force of circamstances to 
adopt. Were it not for this precious faculty, 
the painter’s art would be an impossibility,—the 
works of the most brilliant colourists would ap- 





subject our mental emotions to any sort of| 
material control—savouring somewhat of irre- 
verence, the contemplation of art-mysteries with | 
the cold eye of the physicist—zsthetics has no | 
cause to dread the encroachment of the exact 
sciences upon her domain. 

There is a law, the result of the limited 
capabilities of human vision, which affects our 
appreciation of size and colour alike. 

This law, which was first recognized by M. 
Fechner, has been rightly regarded by him as 
psychological rather than physiological, seeing 
that it corresponds to the transformation of a 
material impression into a mental emotion. 

We will endeavour to explain it, taking, in the 
first instance, the case of lines. Place two lines 
of equal length side by side: we evoke a con- 
sciousness of their equality. Let one of the 
linea be lengthened by the successive addition 
of equal increments, and the illusion will con- 
tinue until the difference acquires a certain defi- 
nite proportion to the original length. This pro- 
portion no doubt will vary in different individuals. 
In my own case it is about equal to a millimétre 
in lines of a decimétre in length, or as 1: 100. 





* Extracted from an article in the “ Revue des De 
Mondes,” by M. Auguste Laugel. : 

+ Painting, sculpture, and architecture are classed by 
M. Laugel as static arts; music, as invelving an addi- 





tional clement, that of time, as a dynamic art, 


When once the arms are fatigued by 
heavy weights, the difference between which is 


small, the perceptive faculty becomes confused. 


When the weights are light, the appreciable 
differences are nearly proportionate to the 
weights themselves; but when the muscular, 
tension is greatly increased, comparison becomes 
more and more difficult. In every case the 
mind compares its impressions with others of a 
like nature. It creates for itself a sort of 
standard, and its aptitude for appreciating dif- 
ferences of detail is proportioned to this stand- 
ard. The mental effort is made unconsciously, 
and with the rapidity and certainty of an 
instinct. 

Thus we are taught that our ideas of size are 
inseparable from those of measurement: what- 
ever is undivided appears smaller than reality. 

Here we have a second psychological law, 
equal in importance to that of Fechner. A 
multitude of examples might be adduced in| 
proof of its existence. 
_ Take two lines of equal length—one divided 
into a certain number of equal parts, the other 
undivided: the latter will appear the shorter. 
Divide a square surface by equi-distant hori- 
zontal lines—it appears to gain in altitude ; 
range the lines vertically, and its apparent 
breadth is increased. A right angle, subdivided 
by lines drawn from the apex, appears more 
obtuse than an ordinary right avgle. A room 





pear cold and poor,—Rembrandt’s living forms 
would no longer be transfigured by that mystic 
aureola which fills the centre of his canvasses,— 
the “Sleeping Nymph” of Correggio would no 
longer repose in that glorious sunlight,—the most 
life-like conceptions would appear as faint spec- 
tres, thin shades ! ¢ 

The painter cannot cope with Nature in the 
intensity of his light; his resource lies in the 
skilful gradation of tints, and in contrasts. Ho 
should address himself to the imagination, —to 
the reflective powers; lure the observers mind 
away from the material side of his subject ; bub 
when these primary conditions have been satis- 
fied by due care in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the latter, it is still in his power, by 
attention to certain physical phenomena, to 
heighten the effect and lend to the ideal @ 
material charm. 

What these phenomena are, and what 
their bearings upon questions of colour, 8)2°, 
form, are points which we propose Low briefly 
to discuss. 

We all know that music takes cognizance of 
concords and discords of sound. Are there col- 
cords and discords of colour? Can certaim tints 
be so blended as to produce upon the optic nerve 
effects analogous to those which harmory Pr0- 
duces on the ear? Here it may be desirable t0 
observe, once fur all, that the laws of harmopy 
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in colouring are at present but very imperfectly 
understood. The eye is gratified by the con- 
trast of two complementary colours, because they 
ijlumine each other reciprocally—each appears 
the brighter for the contrast. Buta pleasurable 
sensation appears also to arise from the toning 
down and general indistinctness which result 
from the juxtaposition of two closely-allied tints. 
The more we study the works of the great 
masters of the art, the more difficulty we experi- 
ence in discovering any precise rule on the 
eubject. Where the effect desired is brilliancy, 
distinctness, vigour, the painter instinctively 
resorts to the complementary colours, white and 
black, red and green, orange and blue, yellow 
and violet. When he wishes to employ three 
colours, he s0 arranges them that they may be 
as nearly as possible equi-distant on the prismatic 
scale. In the works of the Italian school we 
frequently meet with the union of red, green, 
and violet, or of red, blue, and yellow. 

If, on the other hand, a softened effect is 
required, it must be sought in the application of 
tints which are more intimately related. 

Luini, in his admirable frescoes, had no hesita- 
tion in intermingling draperies of violet, green, 
and pale blue—a colouring which harmonizes 
admirably with the mysterious softness of the 
rival of Leonardo. With equal hardihood, and 
with like success, we find him blending together 
all the various tints of reds and yellows. There 
are, in truth, no real discords in colour ; but the 
admixture of different tints has different effects 
and varying expressions. White, rich hues, pure 
prismatic colours, are suggestive of joy, might, 
triamphal beauty; sorrow, abstraction, contem- 
plation, require more complex and sober hues. 

The painter should avoid any undue predomi- 
nance of a single colour in his picture. The 


the whole picture at one fixed glance ; it travels 
over the surface, pauses for a second, travels on 
again, advances, recedes a little, ever preserving 
a certain liberty of movement. The size of the 
canvas should never be so great as to neces- 
sitate much movement in embracing its various 
parts, for in this case, as the position of the 
spectator changes, that of the picture should 
also change so as to appear under a new aspect. 
Hence the want of effect in long panoramic 
views. Hence it is, that wide compositions like 
Horace Vernet’s “ La Smala,” and the “ Cesar’s 
Triumph” of Mantegna, at Hampton Court, 
violate a fundamental rule of art; they have no 
unity; the canvas is divided into a number of 
separate pictures, each one of which, no doubt, 
would be excellent if taken individually. 
Theoretically, the image produced by a picture 
corresponds to one particular point of view. 
Consequently the size of the canvas should not 
exceed the limits of the field of vision. This is 


In painting we have two dimensions only, with 
which to produce the effect of three. A single 
image only is presented to the eye, an image 
which can therefore never produce a stereoscopic 
illusion. The only means available for the re- 
presentation of distance are shadows, carefully 
graduated tints, outline. 

To produce an effect of size, the artist has to 
appeal to that faculty, which we all instinctively 
possess, of estimating the magnitude of objects 
by their relative proportion, rather than by their 
absolute extent. A picture, as we have already 
said, should be as a window through which we 
view the objects themselves, the smallest being the 
farthest distant, the largest the nearest tous. A 
reduction of size in the objects depicted should 
thus, strictly speaking, involve a toning down of 
their hues. A small copy of a large composition 
should not be executed with precisely the same 
scale of colours as the original. But painters 
take advantage of the inherent indifference of 








included by a horizontal angle of rather legs | the eye to the degree of intensity of luminous 
than 100°, the vertical angle being still smaller, | power; and the scope of their palette is, more- 
as the eyes and cheeks oppose material obstacles | over, in reality so restricted that they are com- 
to its extension in that direction. Painters too | pelled, whatever may be the size of the objects 


often neglect these considerations. Landscape 
painters, more especially, rarely restrict their 
subjects within suitable limits. The frame 
should be as a window through which the 
prospect is seen; earth and sky should each 
appear in its due proportion. Whence, let us 
ask, do we derive that sense of the majestic 
which we all experience at the foot of a mountain, 
like the Jung-frau, or Monte Rosa, or Mont 
Blanc? It is that the whole field of vision is, as 
it were, filled by these overwhelming masses. 
We often hear it asserted that art can never 





reproduce these scenes! May it not be that the 


|impressions they produce have never been 


general effect should be, as far as possible, white | thoroughly analyzed, and cannot, therefore, be 


| represented, to aim at the most marked effects. 
| In passing through an art-gallery, we see 
, compositions of all sizes, large and small alike, 
executed in precisely similar tints. Indeed, the 
special charm of miniature painting lies in the 
fact that the artist is enabled to disguise the 
poverty of his palette by reducing the size of 
objects without diminishing the richness of their 
colouring. 

Bas-relief forms a sort of connecting link 
between painting and sculpture. The stereoscopic 
illusion which is wanting in paintings is here 
present, and the eye readily assigns their correct 
positions in nature to objects which are in reality 
confined between two closely contiguous planes. 


or grey. Let the red be in excess, the retina | placed upon the canvas? When we contemplate In these cases the imagination is singularly 
will become fatigued, and the eye will, so to the ocean, sky and sea appear to divide the tractable, but we should guard against its abuse. 
speak, see green, and the effect will be unnatural visual field as with a line, but the position of Attempts to give a correct natural outline to 
and dall. To give due luminous effect to a picture, | this line is by no means arbitrary: let it be certain portions of a bas-relief defeat their own 
the prismatic colours should be so distributed | placed too high or too low, aud the effect is ends: the eye becomes bewildered. Conven- 
and balanced that the eye in travelling over the | destroyed. A similar proportion is observable , tionality once admitted must be respected, for 
surface may not be fatigued by one colour more in landscapes of open plains. Ruysdael never our perceptive faculties, though they readily 
than another. It is marvellous with what skill | fails in this particular, although his horizons adapt themselves to different standards of com- 
this problem has been resolved in the vast com- | have an unapproachable depth and reality about parison, become speedily confused by the 
positions of Veronese. After*prolonged contem- them. His clouds never float in a fantastic presence of several standards at once. 
plation of them, the eye retains a sensation of atmosphere. We see them, as it were, coming _ Bas-relief requires broad surfaces and strong 
whiteness, of clearness, of distinct vision. On| towards us in dense masses, lowering, full of lights, where the shadows are rapidly formed and 
the other hand, there are pictures which pro-| wind. In his “Storm” we seem to feel the force | sharply defined. Direct sunlight is specially 
dace the same effect upon the eye as a pane of | of the hurricane, which bows all before it. In| favourable to its effects. The Greeks showed 
coloured glass interposed between the landscape | his “‘ View on the Shore at Scheveningen,” heavy sound judgment in employing it freely in the 
and the observer, which destroys every sense of | volumes of cloud fill the entire sky, and brood | exterior decoration of their temples. y 
reality. |over the ominous-looking, tempest-driven sea,! Sculpture and architecture possess three dimen- 
For a like reason it is requisite to guard| whose turbid waves are yellow with the sand sions, They have thus greater liberty in the 
against placing pictures, especially if they be | they have borne away from the shore. In this | reproduction of form. They are free — the 
small in size, upon bright-coloured panels. | composition there is nothing more than the eye | restrictions of the painter's art, but ye 1ave 
Viewed against a violet background, a small | can embrace at a single glance, and yet without | difficulties of their own in the nature of the 
picture looks yellow; on ared one, it appears | an effort the imagination is carried away for | materials at the artist’s disposal, the tardiness 
green. In our opinion the most suitable colour miles over those long sand-hills before the cold, of their processes, the conditions of equilibriam 
is not white, for the thin tints of the painting | gloomy, pitiless North Sea. and material stability which they er pee An 
would be impoverished by its juxtaposition, but, But when the painter essays the portrayal | air of endurance, of eines, ao ey 
a deep grey, as it is preferable to bring out the | of human passion or emotion, this strict adhe- | is essential to the sculptor : an ig Bucs 
colours bodily, rather than to alter their effects | rence to the truth is no longer indispensable. statue is seen from afar; t : “open ues of 
by the contrast of complementary colours. The | Art readily casts aside the trammels of a more nature are wanting, for ev en the 2 — 
reddish-brown walls so common in museums are | rigorous perspective, and material objects often polychromy have never exceeded a few light a 
well enough suited to landscape pieces; bat for serve rather as symbols of the ideal. A ter- | tints. It should speak to the eer - wr 
portraits they are less so,—the latter often look | restrial globe, which, strictly speaking, should | than to the eye. lts erat — = my a. 
best against a greenish background. have an elliptic form, appears as a perfect sphere it need not be the anatomy as - — a . Bega 
Here a question not unnaturally suggests! in the “Melancholy” of A. Durer—the artist’s general effect would be epoile 1 by ee i 
itself as to the almost universal practice of | aim having been to suggest the idea of a sphere, | profusion of details. The wav ng rh e byes. 
enclosing paintings in gilt frames. To me | interminable, interminate. So in the “ Marriage the swelling of the ante a veg acto 
it appears referrible to the fact that bright | of the Virgin,’ by Raffaelle, the Temple in the | drapery, should ae i gr — 
objects produce two dissimilar images simulta- | distance is out of all proportion to the figures— the idea of mechanical effort pec ater ae 
neously on the retina, and thus provoke a sense | it is far too small—but its réle istoaddacertain| Fechner’s law has a sommtans app Within ordi 
of relief or elevation. The brightness of the | something to the general effect ; to accentuate to sculpture and to veg " mer - 
frame in these cases prepares the eye for the| the composition; to give a more religious tone nary limits, as we res pe poor ~ si 
illusion by which the various details of the to the scene. Again, in the rival cartoon of the eye to matters of detail is in direct prop 


picture are thrown into the requisite degree of 
relief. 
* #* * s 


Leaving the subject of colour, we now come | 


to the consideration of size and form. 


painting, it is true, it is difficult to distinguish | civilization appear to re-echo the words of one | 


| Paul Preaching,” the architecture, the temples, tion to the size of the objects. Minute details 


columns, porticoes, are all types of the old Roman | are permissible in small subjects: the degree of 





world, of which the speaker is a part. The laws | 
of perspective are viclated, but art is satisfied. | ornament. But in large statues, for alike reason, 


In|The very stones, the monuments of an older | the artist should confine himself to broad details. 


finish should correspond with the size of the 


In architectural designs, the proportions of the 


between colour and form; for on the flat surface | who declares the tidings of a new dispensation! human frame and of objects with nye 


of the canvas the artist can only produce the 
effect of distance by skilful gradations of colour. 
The study of the phenomena of vision shows us 
that our impressions of relief and of depression 
are due to the simultaneous reception on the 
retina of two images not rigidly coincident ; 
but a picture presents a single image only, and 
can therefore never produce precisely the same 
impression as reality. Besides every picture 
has its own individual point of view, the centre 
of its perspective, the point to which all the 
visual rays converge. ‘There is no need here of 
geometrical precision. The eye does not take in 








The miniature painters of the Middle Ages— 
the German and Flemish masters—often carried 
this licence beyond all bounds of moderation. 
Their compositions are too synthetic. Their 
delight was to crowd a dozen pictures into one ; 
and, without regard to size or distance, to sur- 
round their subjects with numberless additions 
of suggestive accessories. é 

Since the Renaissance, more attention has 
been paid to material truth, but it has never de- 
generated into a geometrical precision which 


| most familiar are usually exceeded. 1 

jcase, therefore, is applicable the portions of 
| Fechner’s law according to which our perceptive 
powers become weakened by an increase in the 
size of the object regarded. In this law we shall 
find the explanation of a long-recognized fact— 
viz., that in a perfect architectaral design the 
taste is always offended by a reduction of the 
scale to one-half or one-third of the original 
size. ‘ 

This is equally true in the opposite sense. In 
enlarging a monument, the larger the scale the 





would overwhelm the ideal under a preponder- 
ance of material objects. 


simpler should be the details, the more marked 
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the accentuation,—all the proportions should be 
changed in unison with the increase of size. 

Herein lies the real difficulty of architectural 
design. The architect has never a correct model 
before him. He is guided by traditions, by 
styles, by necessity, by the nature of his ma- 
terials, by the laws of mechanics ; but where is 
he to seek that knowledge which alone can infuse 
unity and life into his work? His plans and 
designs yield him at best but approximative 
notions. He must see his work with his mind’s 
eye as it will stand completed ; he must verify 
its proportions mentally: he must guard 
against confusion or excess of detail, and assure 
himself that in every portion of his design the 
means are in keeping with the end. 

But there is a point to which we have not yet 
referred. Optical science makes us acquainted 
with acurious phenomenon known as irradiation, 
by virtue of which a white square viewed against 
a black background will appear larger (as well as 
brighter) than when seen against a white one. 
Now size is also irradiative. 


appears 
mouldings; the narrowness of the latter gives 


an air of amplitude to the surface itself. Hence | 


the value of these ornaments: they impart cha- 
racter to the surfaces they divide. Long lines, 


sharply cut, produce a happy combination of | 


large and small dimensions which is peculiarly 
favourable to a general effect of size. 
mentation is also productive of the same effect, 
provided it be not carried to excess. 
attract and arrest the eye at certain points only. 
The secret of architectural effect lies in alterna- 
tion,—delicacy, and strength, narrow lines and 
broad surfaces. 

Our perceptions of size are not altogether in- 
dependent of climatic influences—our apprecia- 
tive power is intimately connected with the 
intensity of the light. Under the brilliant suns 
of Greece, Egypt, and Southern Europe, the 
shadows become more transparent, light tints 
and shades become more intimately blended 
together. Here the projecting portions of a 
design should be strongly defined, detail should 
be simple and distinct, ornament would appear 
confused were it otherwise than simple in outline 
and vigorous in expression. 

On the other hand, under the changing skies, 
and in the fitful but tempered light of more 
northern climes, the eye no longer derives grati- 
fication from the contemplation of the broad 
surfaces and pure outlines of the Greek school ; 
the perceptive powers are heightened in 
regard to matters of detail; and architecture 
finds its greatest charm in the multiplicity of 
ornament and intricacy of detail of the Gothic 
style. Let a Gothic cathedral, a Flemish hétel 
de ville, or a Medieval chateau, be transported 
to the sunny shores of Greece, and the outlines 
would no longer appear in harmony with nature. 
How much our imitations of Grecian architec. 
ture lose in character and beauty when set down 
in the heart of a modern city like Munich or 
Paris, we know but too well. 

x * * cd * 

Having thus far analyzed the Jaws and limi- 
tations of our perceptive powers, it appears to 
me that the conclusion is forced upon us that 
art is only vision unfettered by experience ; that 
its works are to us as material objects of which 
we have toseek the ideal. To discover the latter 
we have need to interpret the emotions they 
produce in us, and this interpretation is a mental 
effort which is performed with greater ease the 
oftener it is put in requisition. 








PARLIAMENTARY “ ART-PHOBIA.” 








political economy is superseding the use of 
arms, natural or artificial ; and we ensconce our- 
selves now behind the shield of utilitarianism. 
We are a “ practical” people; we are not to be 
taken in by dreams and sentimentalism. It is 
very well for Continental nations, who know no 
better, to lavish large sums upon schools of art 
| and grand streets and buildings; we want to see 
|the return for our money, and if any man 
|attempts to seduce us into expending pounds, 
_ shillings, and pence upon mere artistic effect, we 
| (metaphorically) button up our pockets, and in- 
|dulge in reflections which might be shortly 
| embodied in a certain vulgar ditty, whose burden 
is “ You don’t come over me.” 

Without going into the question here as to the 
| superiority of one site for our national temple of 
| Themis over another, it may be said that the 
| debate on the Law Courts, which amused our 
Legislative assembly for an eveniug last week, 





furnished no inapt illustration of this peculiar | 





ment at a more moderate cost than that of the 
already proposed Law Palace ; but no sooner had 
such expressions inadvertently dropped from hig 
lips than he, too, hastened to retract and modify, 
assuring the House “that he had no dilettant, 
feeling at all on the matter, buat——,” &c.; and 
so, after much talking, an adjournment of 
architectural effect till a more convenient 
season. 

Now, is there not something supremely ridj. 
culous in all this? Here are a set of gentlemen 
representing mostly the highest class of English 
education (we refer to the speakers in the debate 
in qnestion, not to the House of Commons ex 
masse), discussing the question of the position of 
a future immense building—a building which, if 
erected, will largely influence the architectura} 
character and appearance of their capital city 
in one of its central and most frequented dig. 
tricts,—which, wherever placed, will block out 
from neighbours and passengers a great space of 





A square surface | 
larger when surrounded by narrow | 


Orna- | 


It should , 


and so-called “ practical” bent of the English Heaven’s light, and is therefore bound to give 
mind. Throughout the debate there was a mani- | them something in return,—a building which, if 
fest reluctance, even on the part of those mem-/| grandly designed, upon a commanding site, 
bers whose names have been specially connected | where there is space on one side or another to 
with art-interests, to base their preference for a| view it properly, would be an object such as 
site upon anything so shadowy and unreal as a| would draw visitors of other nations to comment 
mere consideration of architectural effect. There | on and admire it ;—and yet the question whether 
was a latent feeling, evidently, that such a con- such building shall be a grand decoration to the 
sideration was beneath the dignity and business- capital, or shall prove a gigantic eyesore to 
like character of a British House of Commons. | beholders for all time, is treated as a matter of 
Those with whom such a motive really had any utter indifference, or of merely trifling impor- 
weight urged their argument only in a sidelong | tance ; and even those few who may be supposed 
manner, as something which, in fact, they were to have strong feelings on this subject have not 


half-ashamed of. Mr. Gregory, in the motion 
which initiated the discussion, placed archi- 
tectural effect last in the order of advantages 
enumerated, though it is easy to see that the 
prospect of a grand river front was really upper- 
most in his thoughts. Then followed one prac- 


_ the courage to express them before an assembly 
which seems inclined only to turn them to 
ridicule. We venture to say that in no Conti- 
, nental legislative body, of anything like similar 
| importance to the House of Commons, would 
‘such a question be treated as a matter of indif- 


tical lawyer, Sir Roundell Palmer, to demolish | ference. But the tone of the House through 
the edifice. ‘ His honourable friend had made | this debate was exactly that of the ordinary 
an imaginative speech, full of high flights of “intelligent British public” to which Mr. Locke 
fancy,” unpardonable in such a case, since “the so touchingly appealed. The said public is 
question had been considered on its merits willing enough to have things decent; “neat- 
before this inflated structure of architectural | ness” is their Leau ideal; but talk to them of 
fancies had risen.” He recoiled with horror from | the importance of rendering a great building an 
the idea that Parliament “‘ would be tempted to addition to the beauty of their land, persuade 
authorise greater expense than was necessary by them to lapse for a few minutes into contempla- 
considerations connected with architectural tion of the poetry of architecture, and their tone, 
beanty ”’ (misguided Parliament !) ; but Govern- | on recovering from so unwonted a trance, is as 


ment had evidently never intended to make 
sacrifices for “‘any such object.” The whole 
benefit of ‘‘concentration” was in danger of 
being lost by a sacrifice to “the demon of good 
taste.” The first provision was not made “ for 
a magnificent architectural work”’ (it never is in 
England), though the learned gentleman ad- 
mitted that if that was what was wanted, “ no 
one could tell what it would cost.’ It is to be 
hoped that it would cost some expenditure of 
thonght and of brains, at least, which large 
buildings unfortunately too often make no 
demand upon at all. And, finally, according to 
the prudent Sir Roundell, the ‘‘ whole world was to 
_be changed in order to carry out the magnificent 
dreams of Sir Charles Trevelyan.” After this 
the speaker could scarcely be in a position to 
accuse his antagonist of “ romancing.” Some of 
us might, after a sort, wish to see “the whole 
world changed ;” but then there must be a 
dignus vindice nodus, perhaps more likely to be 
found in the eliminating of lawyers from the face 
of the earth, rather than in the mere question of 
the whereabouts of their habitation—“ too cruel, 
anywhere,” as Lady Macbeth puts it. One 
might have expected that Mr. Beresford Hope, at 
|least, would have attached due importance to 
| architectural considerations; but he knew his 
| audience too well; ‘‘ he wished to approach the 


| that of Will Waterproof :— 


** T ranged too high; what draws me down 
Into the common day ? 
Is it the weight of that half-crown 
Which I shall] have to pay ?” 


The writer of the best book yet current on 
gentlemen’s houses tells us that the English 
gentleman, as a rule, eschews anything like an 
attempt at architectural effect in his mansion, 
thinking such a thing “ vulgar” and “ preten- 
tious.” This is only saying, in fact, that the 
|average English gentleman is, in regard to 
| matters of art, a dunce,—a sad truth, which we 
cannot think of disputing. The average English 
lawyer seems to be no better, and to be some- 
what of an egotist into the bargain; and, as a 
natural result, we have the spectacle of ac- 
complished lawyers and members of Parliament 
all up in arms because, when it is proposed to 
build a comfortable house for them, it 18 pro- 
posed also to build it and place it so as to be orna- 
mental as well as useful, and declaring, almost 
in so many words, that so long as they are 
perfectly comfortable inside, they do not care 
whether the millions who are only concerned 
with the exterior of the building find in it 
continual source of pleasure or @ perpetual and 
wearisome mass of unsightliness. It is not one 
| of the least pleasing qualities of architectural 





/ question not in a dilettante, but in a practical) beauty that its pleasures are for the many in 
Reapers of our admirable contemporary, point of view.” Lord Bury, foliowing suit in the | their daily walks and passing to and fro, and that 


Punch, will probably not have forgotten the same strain, “ wished to look on this subject as 
incident of the sturdy little specimen of a John a rate-payer and in a practical point of view.” 
Bull in frocks, who, being pitted against a, Both these speakera were favourable to a par- 
prematurely intellectual cousin, whose precocious ticular site on architectural grounds; but 
accomplishments he was called upon to emulate,| both masked their chief solicitude under 
laconically retorted,—“ I can’t speak Fwench, and | cover of an appeal to the vulnerable part, 
I can’t sing; but I’ll punch his head for him.” | the pocket. Lord John Manners said openly 
Without repeating hackneyed sentiments, as that | that the original motion under discussion “ would 
“the child is father of the man,” and so forth, have been more in place before the Society of 
one may be permitted to say, in the vulgar Arts,” and “entreated the House to take a 
tongue, that this is not a bad epitome or type of | practical view of the question ;” that is to say, 
the attitude assumed by the Anglican mind when | to ignore everything but the material con- 
brought into opposition with purely wsthetical | venience of the legal gentlemen “for whose 
motives and principles. It is true that fighting | benefit,” as the Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer 
is nowadays rather at a discount, and that we | observed, “‘ mankind were made.” Finally, the 
are no longer inclined to answer remarks on the | Chancellor of the Exchequer, after blocking up 
superiority of French taste and elegance in| the way with cartloads of figures, showed in the 
details, by the heroic declaration that one| end a leaning towards a project for obtaining a 
Englishman can beat three Frenchmen. No;| fine architectural fagade along the Embank- 


it is eminently the art in which courtesy 18 em- 
| bodied; and as long as the lawyer continues to 
regale so magnificently upon the oyster, it 18 at 
least fair that the shell with which the public 38 
presented should be duly gilt and illustrated. 








A Warning.—Brambam College for Dis- 
senters, near Tadcaster, not far from Leeds, 3, 
we are informed, suffering seriously from the 
ravages of fever. Two Leeds youths who were 
being educated there have died from typhus. 
The cause of this sickness in so healthily- 
situated and well-conducted an establishment is 
said to be the accidental percolation of dele- 
terious matter through the earth into the well 
whence water was drawn for drinking purposes 
in the college. 
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A ROYAL AUTHOR ON TRADE-UNIONS. 


A REMARKABLE book, from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished author, has just appeared in Paris. 
The subject of the book is trade-unions; its 
author is the exiled Orleanist prince, the Comte 
de Paris. The prince has entered upon the study 
of his subject by a minute analysis of the vast 
body of evidence submitted to the English Royal 
Commissioners. He informs his readers that he 
has waded through ten folio volumes, which 
contain, in the shape of twenty thousand ques- 
tions and a like number of answers, the laborious 
result of forty-eight ran | sittings. By the aid 
of Lord Stanley, a valuable appendix, consisting 
of a voluminous collection of documents relating 
to foreign working men’s associations, has been 
added. These folios are the outcome of a long 
procedare, extending over nearly two years, 
during which iod the Commission has ex- 
amined members of almost every class, and 
almost every profession. Masters and men have 
been brought before them on the same bench. 

What a labour for a prince! Sweet, indeed, 
are the uses of adversity when they lead so 
eminent a personage to face the toil of mastering 
a great question, relating neither to princes nor 
to the pageants of this world, but to the every-day 
toilers in our midst. The Count leans neither to | 
the side of the masters nor the men, but deals | 
with his materials in the spirit of the historian | 
and the practical economist. His sentences are 
penned in a mood as calm and unimpassioned as _ 
though he were writing of events which took 
place a thousand years ago, and which had no 
connexion with the passions and the aspirations 
of to-day. The performance of the task is not 
less satisfactory than the tone which pervades it. 

The Count de Paris is no advocate for trade | 
unions, but having been at considerable pains to | 
make himself master of the whole bearings of 
the case, he has discovered that such combina- | 
tions are inevitable, and beyond the power of the | 
legislature to cripple. Hence he counsels the 
State to allow them perfect freedom of action so | 
long as they keep within the limits of the law. | 

On entering upon his task, the author declares | 
it to be his aim to stady, without any party 
feeling, a subject which should be regarded from 
a purely practical point of view. He thinks that 
“the development of the principle of working- 
men’s associations must be full of interest, not 
alone to those who expect therefrom an amelio- 
ration of their condition in life, but to society in 
general.” He proceeds :—“ It appears to us that | 
the new application of the fruitful principle of 
association will not only assure to society mate- 
rial profit, and an increase of the general wealth, 
but will render to public morals still more im- 
portant services.” He apprehends that he shall 
be able to show that the two elements, capital 
and labour, formerly and now engaged in an 





formed themselves into associations, in the of obtain- 
ing thereby a rise in the rate of wages. They did not succeed, 
the only result being frequent ruptures between themselves 
and the masters.’”’ 


In this pictorial way the author goes on to 
describe the blowing up of the house of Fearny- 
hough and the other murderous revelations 
brought to light by the Commission. When the 
Count has occasion to speak of the Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed by the Government 
to investigate the workings of unionism, he 
thus writes :— 


“No Rid spirit inspired the Royal Commission. It 
contained all the necessary ts for eliciting a com- 
plete and searching discussion, for ite members, to the 

ber o ten, presided over by one of the worthiest of 
England’s judges,—Sir Witliam Erle,—belonged to the 
most opposite opinions. The House of Lords was repre- 
sented by Lord Lichfield, whose appointment was due to 
his efforts, in 1865, at reconciliation between the iron- 
masters and their workpeople. The House of Commons 
was represented by four gentlemen. Sir Daniel Gooch, a 
director of the Great Western Railway, specially known 
for his participation in the work o' ‘le ng the great 
Atlantic cable, was the only member who belonged to the 
ministerial party. The three other members were, Lord 
Elcho, a moderate Liberal; Mr. Roebuck, a lawyer and 
an independent ber of the Radical party; finally, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, a popular who is imbued with demo- 
cratic opinions. Besides , there were Mr. Harrison, 
a lawyer, and the faithful ally of the last-named gentle. 
man; Sir Edmund Head, formerly Governor of Canada; 
Mr. Booth; Mr, Merivale ; and Mr. Mathews, an iron- 
master, who represented the great manufacturing interest, 
Divergences of opinion were made manifest even at the 
very first sittings, in the in ation of witnesses. Each 
member having the right to put his own questions, couched 
in his own i form, to witnesses, these witnesses 
found themselves subjected, after their examination in 
chief, to the form of procedure known in England as 
* cross-examination,’ on the part of a commissioner who 








was anxious to scrutinise the value of their statements, or | 


to weaken the force of assertions which were op to 
his own special views. Thus is it probable that the Com- 
mission may at the last moment be divided among them- 
selves and be unable to sign a common report,” 


The sagacity of the prince has here led him to 
hazard a conjecture which has come to be quite 
verified in fact. A split in the Commission has 
actually taken place. The Count’s book was 
composed before Lord Lichfield and Messrs. 
Hughes and Harrison’s “Conclusions from 
Evidence” was published,—the conclusions in 
question being totally opposed to those pro- 
mulgated by the majority of the Commission. 

In his second chapter the Count gives a de- 
scription ‘of the origin of trade-unions in this 
country, showing how long since is the day when 
the first attempt at organization was made. 
“ The terrible plague of 1348 had carried off a 
fourth of the population and plunged the re- 
mainder into the depths of misery; but the 


natural march of human affairs carried, as | 


usual, the remedy by the side of the disease: 
the scarcity of hand-labour very soon augmented 
its emoluments.” The survivors demanded 
higher wages, but the Legislature interposed and 


attempted to fix a maximum of wages. Here, | 


then, was the first attempt at combination on the 
part of labour, and the first attempt of the 





unnatural and deadly struggle, will hereafter re- 
gain all their strength by a happy alliance. The | 
first portion of the book opens with a high | 
tribute to the working-classes, and the author | 
expresses the hope that when his task has been | 
closed, he shall have succeeded in meting out | 
the justice which is due, not alone to the mighty | 
manufacturing interests which so powerfully 
contribute to the advancement of civilization, 
but also to the honest and laborious working 
population, which, by “its solid qualities consti- 
tutes the strength and the honour of every great 
nation.”” The Count de Paris’s book, which, 
being addressed to French readers, is necessa- 
rily written in the author’s native language, is 
entitled “‘ Les Associations Ouvriéres en Angle- 
terre.” It is divided into ten chapters, the first 
of which has the somewhat “ sensational” title 
of “ The Crimes of Sheffield.” In this chapter 
he affords his countrymen a most animated and 
picturesque account of the doings of Messrs. 
Broadhead & Co., as revealed before the notable 
Sheffield Commission. By way of exhibiting to 
our readers the style in which the book is 
written, we will translate a portion of the 
Count’s description of the theatre of these 
events :-— 

“* Sheffield lies almost in the centre of England, in the 
neighbourhood of many coal-mines, at the bottom of a 
densely-packed and always smoke-begrimed valley, in which 
is situated the active and populous capital of the steel 
manufacture. Here may be seen in operation the mightiest 
steam-hammers in all England, together with the immense 
cupolas of Bessemer, gigantic retorts in which seethe at 
one time some five or six tons of iron. Here, are manu- 
factured cannon, and the plates for armoured ships. But 
in addition to these manufactures, there goes on at Sheffield 
cutlery, the old industry of the town. Sheffield has lost 
its ancient monopoly of this trade ; some of its branches 


have been subjected to a rude shock,and among the sufferers 
none have been more unfortunate than the saw-grinders. 


Legislature, acting on the side of capital, to 
check its demands. With a bright and impartial 
pen the author pursues his account of the history 
of trade-unions till, reaching the period of the 
Luddites, he stops to describe that unhappy 
struggle in detail. He says :— 


“In 1811 the age! | trade of Nottingham suffered 
cruelly. The badly-paid workmen hired, at an exorbitant 
price, the looms of the employers, for whom they worked 
at home. The introduction of machinery, which threatened 
to still further reduce their earnings by coming into 
collision with this home-manufacture, precipitated the 
explosion. As is usually the case in such crises, this event 
occarred at a time when the masters, almost in a ruined 
state themselves, were in the worst ible condition to 
grant concessions to their men. The result was, not a 
strike, but a veritable insurrection. Meeting at night in 
secret conclave, the workmen declared war against the 
newly-introduced machines, and formed themselves into 
armed bands to destroy them. Every manufactory was 
attacked; many were pillaged or burnt; the mad move- 
ment spread into the adjacent counties, and very soon the 
* Luddites’—a name borrowed by them from one of their 
leaders—carried out their depredations on the most 
extensive scale. Their secret was so well kept that, at the 
outset, they eluded the most vigorous attempts at detec- 
tion. During the space of six years they burst out at 
regular intervals, notwithstanding the execution of their 
principal leaders. Eighteen of these leaders were hanged 
at York in 1813.” 


It will not be necessary to follow the steps of 
the author while describing the legal position of 
trade-unions,—a section of the book which is 
written with carefulness. In the third chapter 
he takes up the subject of the “ organization of 
trade-unions.” Speaking of the contributions in 
money of the workman to his union, he says,— 
“When this painfully-accumulated capital shall 
no longer be in great part absorbed by the un- 
productive expenses of strikes, it will constitute 
for the working-man a new element of pro- 
sperity.” 





The working cutlers, few in numbers, jealous and exclusive, 


We next come to certain chapters which are 


devoted to an exposition of the operation of 
trade combination in such industries as house- 
building, the working of iron, coal-mining, iron 
ship-building, machinery, tailoring, printing, 
glass-blowing, &c., in which the Count discusses 
the mode of formation of the unions in these 
trades, their character, their development, and 
the use they have made of their power. 

The ninth chapter of this interesting and, in 
some respects, unique book, deals with the 
“remedies for strikes,” which opens with this 
impartial paragraph :— 


An unprejudiced examination has sufficed to dispel 
the eruel and unjust suspicions which the crimes of Shef- 
field had brought upon whole number of trade-unions. 
Certain scoundrels thought to serve the associations to 
which they belonged by their abominable deeds, but their 
isolated villainy ought never to recoil upon the general 
body of trade-unions. These latter are not more respon- 
sible for those dark deeds than the old chiefs of ‘The 
League’ were formerly for the murder ef Henry LV. of 
France ; or, more recently, the Confederate generals, for 
the assassination of President Lincoln. They may lie 
under the reproach of having been the authors of many 
acts much to be deplored; they have been accused of 
having organized a system of intimidation against those 
who opposed their authority—many of these things having 
been proved by the statements elicited by the Royal Com- 
mission. But these instances of wrong-doing will appear 
very few and far between to those who take into account 
the vast population from which these cases have been 
selected, Besides, these cases of wrong-doing show that 
associations of working-men stand in need of enlighten- 
ment, and of being directed into wiser ways, rather than 
of meriting universal condemnation.” 


The Prince next proceeds to narrate what 
certain innovators have done towards the great 
work of conciliation between master and work- 
man. He founds his sketch of these schemes 
| upon the statements of Mr. Kettle, Mr. Mun- 
della, and Mr. Briggs, the mining proprietor, of 
Normanton. 





Want of space precludes our following the 
/Count in his description of the enterprises of 
| these and other well-intentioned gentlemen; and 
| we proceed to the final chapter of the treatise, 
which has for its subject “‘the future of trade- 
unions and political liberty.” In this chapter, 
which displays in no slight degree a philosophical 
spirit and graphic eloquence, the author declares 
that, on the day when councils of arbitration 
shall render almost every form of strike 
useless and ineffectual, the funds which in the 
present order of things are absorbed in strike 
expenses will be left to form the monetary 
| nucleus of co-operative associations, whose peace- 
ful reign shall bring prosperity and improved 
| social status to both employer and employed. 
| Surely a consummation most desiredly to be 
wished for; and, let us hope, not an entirely 
| Utopian and visionary idea. 

This book, embodying the views of an illus- 
trious foreigner, must possess a value to the 
thoughtful reader, as being illustrative of what 
men of enlightenment and culture among other 
nations think of unionism and its struggles here 
in England. The views expressed in the book 
are not those of a charlatan, or an advocate who 
has a particular cause to defend. It is the work 
of a man of high attainments, who in his 
leisure has brought great powers to the con- 
sideration of a vital question which is alike 
interesting to all classes of society. 














ROYAL SANITARY COMMISSION. 


Tue first meeting of the commissioners was 
held on April 22nd, in Committee-room No. 14, 
House of Commons, at two p.m. Present,— 
Right Hon. C. B. Adderley in the chair, Earl of 
Romney, Earl Ducie, Right Hon. S. Cave, M.P., 
Col. M‘Clean, M.P., Mr. Hibbert, M.P., Mr. Clive, 
Mr. Shaw, Dr. Ackland, Right Hon. Lord Robert 
Montagu, M.P., Col. Ewart, Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P., Mr. Richards, M.P., Mr. Powell, Mr. Paget, 
F.R.S., and Mr. Bircham. 

The chairman proposed that the first pro- 
ceedings should be as follows :— 

1. To take evidence on the operation of the 
sanitary laws,—(1.) Their machinery ; (2.) Their 
administration, as to (a) areas, (0) local authori- 
ties, (c) powers ; the entorcement of the sanitary 
laws, and their defects; the certral control over 
the local authorities. 

2. That for the present, at all events, scientific 
controversies as to the best modes of carrying 
out sanitary improvements should be postponed. 

3. Evidence to be taken,—first, from the Home 
Office and the Privy Council Office ; next, from 
sample towns and districts. _ 

4. A digest of judicial decisions on disputed 
cases under the Sanitary Acts since 1848, or in 
matters connected therewith, to be prepared 





immediately. 
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They commenced receiving evidence on April 
26th, in Committee-room No. 14, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
secretary of the Local Government Act Office, 
being under examination. On Thursday, the 
29th ult., Mr. Thring and Mr. Robert Rawlinson 
were to be examined. The commission will con- 
tinue to sit on Mondays and Thursdays, until 
the evidence required has been completed. 


sume, of the gentleman whose fine statue I have 
mentioned above. The most attractive speci- 
men in the case is a very beautiful hemispherical 
box of gold with corresponding lid, of the shape, 
when shut up, and size, of a large orange. The 
gold is of a rich deep colour, the surface roughed ; 
it is set with rabies, sapphires, and emeralds, in 
flowers,scrolis, and a central star, while round the 
edge of both box and lid—consequently forming a 
double band round the centre of the ball—runs 
a row of large rubies set closely together. This 
is a lovely thing, of the richest type of Oriental 
lavish luxury, but not in the least partaking of 
the “ barbaric” in its grandeur. 








THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
On entering the north court of the museum, 


a very fine statue of white marble, executed and 
lent by Mr. Woolner, immediately attracts atten- 
tion. It represents the late David Sassoon, the 
munificent Persian merchant of Bombay, and is 
intended to be set up in that city in a grand hall, 
which has been erected in his honour. In Bom- 
bay, as at Poonah, Mr. Sassoon, laid out large 
sums of money in building schools and hospitals, 
and doing other good works, both during his 
lifetime, and by bequest, after his death. The 
statue represents its subject in the attitude of 
Oriental thanksgiving, stauding upright, with 
the hands slightly extended, and the palms 
turned upward, as if ascribing to Heaven’s gift 
all the earthly goods he had received. 

The pose is grand and simple, and in perfect 
accord with the Eastern costume. The latter 
lends itself admirably to sculpturesque effect, 
and Mr. Woolner has been peculiarly happy in 





Another interesting object is a watch given 
by Queen Charlotte to an Empress of China. It 
is of large size, and has a biue enamelled case 
set with diamonds in a rich star, with festoons 
of diamonds around, and a border of coloured 
enamel. The little coffret of gold, or gilt metal, 
is very pretty; it is in size about 4 in. long by 2 in. 
wide and 1} in. high, and is formed of slabs of 
imitation lapis lazuli, on which are three medal- | 
lions of dark translucent enamel, bearing a 
diamond star, and set round with pearls,—the | 
whole enclosed by a band of black enamel, orna- 
mented with coloured flowers. Folding upin the, 
inside, are three trays of small instruments, such — 
as scissors, bottles, a tiny spoon, and so forth, 
the handles and cases being of coloured enamel. 

There are besides two curious gold amulets, 
encrusted with turquoise cut into various forms, 
with some Chinese writing in dark blue enamel ; 








carved and perforated wood cover and stand. 4 
large enamelled bronzed bird, resting on a natural 
root of a tree, is very clever as to attitude and 
form ; a pair of terra-cotta bottles, ornamented 
with leaves and branches and admirab] 
modelled squirrels; two L-shaped boxes of bles 
turquoise enamel on copper, with flowers op 
the top and rosettes on the sides, fit ingenious] 
one to the other, so as to form a square; pa 
there is an enamelled copper case to match the 
boxes, of flat escalloped form. A very prett 
little box, of round escalloped shape, is made of 
lead covered with black lacquer, and ornamented 
with flowers and dragon-like forms in mother.of. : 
pearl, and has mother-of-pearl masks holding a 
ring in the mouth for handles. An Oriental 
bronze bowl, with dragons in high relief and a 
Chinese inscription, is supported by wondroug 
birds. Two enamelled copper bottles, with long 
straight neck and two tubular loops, dark blue 
ground covered with flowers of rich bright colours, 
A small japanned cabinet, of four drawers and 
open shelves, is entirely faced with the natural 
bark of a tree, moss, leaves, &c.: it is an inte. 
resting example of the ingenuity of this singular 
people—the Japanese—in turning the simplest 
materials to good account, 

The tall tubular vase of jade, squared on the 
outside by a sort of billet-moulding, divided into 
three compartments, and mounted on a carved 
wood stand, is very elegant; and the various 
flower-holders, of red and white agate, crystal 
red cornelian, Oriental agate, and white and 


the treatment of his drapery, both as to the | and two German coins or counters, dates 1758 
gracefulness of arrangement, and the varied and 1776, which are ingeniously preserved in a. 
texture of the materials represented. In accord- box of carved wood in the shape of a figure 8, 
ance with our Western ideas, the act of looking each coin being sunk ina ring of white satin, | 
up to God, would be attended with a rather | which, again, is enclosed ina ring of pale jade | 
more upturned position of the face; but the old on a white satin foundation. The oblong box of | 
Eastern nations are calmer in their outward ex- | tortoise-shell, the cover decorated with raised | 
pressions than we upstart peoples; and, doubt- | Japanese work of shrabs and very natural-looking | 
less, therefore, Mr. Woolner is equally correct domestic fowls, is lent by Mr. E. Thompson, 





pink cornelian, are very rich. These latter sug- 
gest to Western-world beholders, that Fancy might 
be advantageously allowed to have more liberty 
among our own manufacturers; there is no law 
to compel a flower-holder to appear for ever in 
the form of a vase or a glass, nor to be made 
only of glass or porcelain. Perhaps the richest- 
looking specimens in Mr. Dallas’s collection, are 
the twelve small silver cups and saucers with 


in the position of the head as in all the other | 
details of this very admirable and extremely | 
satisfactory statue. 

The cause of the differences observable be- 
tween individual nations is always an interesting 
inquiry, aud the great calm and self-possession 
of Oriental peoples as compared with those of 
the Western world, form a peculiarity that is very 


and the large round shallow bowl and cover of raised blue and green enamelled flowers and 
porcelain, with white scrolis and ornament in| leaves. On the saucers the enamel is nearly 
relief on a light brown roughed-up ground, is flat; but on the under part of the cups it is 
lent by Mr. Barnes Dallas. In the same case | boldly raised, so as to form a sort of foot. The 
are several gold coins—Chinese money—called cups are in outline shaped like a leaf, with the 
“‘obang,” lent by Captain W. Gore Jones, R.N. stalk for handle, and are very similar one to 
They are formed of a flat thin oval sheet of; another; buat the saucers are of most varied 
gold, the largest—the value of which is 18/.— form (in only one instance are there two alike), 


remarkable. It is constantly said that the! being about 8 in. long by 4} in. wide, and the) to wit, a trefoil, quatrefoil, cinq-foil, an oblong, 
vivacity of the southern inhabitants of Europe/ smallest, worth 8s. 6d. 14 in. by 1 in.| a horseshoe, and so on. 

is mainly attributable to the warm generous| They have stamps and inscriptions on them.| Two dimioutive Japanese pill-boxes, one of 
climate their countries enjoy; if such be the| The sword of honour, mounted in gold and wood and lacquer, the other of metal, fitting 
case, why should Turks, Arabs, and Hindoos be jewelled, presented by his Highness Holkar,| into a brass frame, each box being about 1 in. 
soquietand undemonstrative in theirdemeanour? | Maharajah of Indore, to the young son of the long, } in. wide, and } in. thick, prove that these 
It cannot be argued that their climates are cold | late Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Hungerford, sapient folks are as wisely moderate in their 
and ungenial. For my own part, I think the | C.B., and lent by Mrs. Hungerford, though | consumption of medicine as are the homceopaths. 
cause might be successfully sought in the fact of | formed of the richest materials, is utterly devoid; A Chinese seal, apparently of iron, pyramidal 
the greater or less degree in which the women of taste or artistic merit. It is of modern in form, and about 2 in. high, is an excellent 
take part in the out-door life of each country.| Indian work, some of the stones are cut with shape for the purpose. To prevent the fingers 
To women especially belong,—as their distinctive | facets, others are merely rounded and polished ; | from slipping upwards, deep parallel channels 
characteristic,—the affections, which aredemon- | as a whole it makes one regret that Orientals, | are sunk on each of the four sides. The seal is 
strative, and necessarily demonstrative or they | who, when left to their own judgment, produce apparently of iron, damascened with gold and 
cease to exist for want of aliment; to men belong | such exquisite work, especially where colour silver. Two pewter cups, one round and the 
the reflective powers of mind, which require | obtains, should be set to imitate Western pro- other fluted, are engraved with Chinese charac- 
tranquil meditative composure for their develop- ductions they do not understand, and with which ters, lined with grey enamel, and have jade 
ment. When, then, sudden, quick (spasmodic, | they have no sympathy. handles; and there is a red and brown jade 
if you will) actions, bringing life and bustle with; Mr. Barnes Dallas, whose elegant porcelain teapot, bamboo pattern, with spout and crossed 
them, are constantly being exhibited, calm and box and cover I mentioned above, has sent a. handle, and covered with flowers and leaves in 
repose vanish, and man—who is an imitative collection of interesting objects sufficient to fill relief; and also a terra-cotta teapot of bamboo- 
animal—catching the infection of liveliness, copies one large upright glass case and half of another. pattern, and brown in colour. The white porce- 
and thas doubles these energetic demonstrations, The most noticeable, from being particularly | Jain bowl, with crab, lobster, tortoise, and 
until a general hubbub is the result ; and this, handsome or especially curious, are the follow- flowers in relief, seems a dream of Palissy- 
going on from generation to generation, finally | ing :—A Chinese porcelain two-handled bottle, of | ware, or its forerunner ; and there is a singular 
becomes the national character. On the other flattened spherical form, yellow ground, with | cylindrical cup formed of the root of a tree with 
hand, when women from preference or necessity | dark blue flowers; a square porcelain bottle, red | blue enamelled interior, and five gilt bats in low 
withdraw from public life and shut themselves | ground and coloured flowers, with two rows of | relief on the top edge. There are, besides, a 
up within their houses, out of sight and hearing |short bars of white, gilded and painted with number of the clever and very amusing Japanese 
of what is going on out-of-doors, the influence of | spots, the bars in groups of three; the manver | “ nitchkies,” beautifully carved as usual, and 





their vivacious manner ceases to be felt, and | 


in which variety is obtained by occasionally 


men (who in some way or other are always in dividing a bar into two shorter pieces, is very 
antagonism to, or rivalry with, their fellow-men) | ingenious, the entire and the divided bars being 
becomesilent and cautiousthebettertowatchtheir | placed apparently by caprice, yet really by 
neighbours’ proceedings ; sedate and collected | design, as shown by the fact that the arrange- 
so as to be on their guard against surprise, and | ment on all four sides of the bottle is exactly 
to be ready to take advantage of any lucky turn| the same. The vase is mounted on a carved 
in affuirs that may ensue ; and too often morose | wood stand, and the effect of the whole is ex- 
and reserved under loss and disappointment, for| tremely rich and “cared-for.’ An ancient 
want of an anditor equally interested with them- | Chinese bottle of enamel and gilt brass is very 
selves in their failure or success. Thus, as I | admirable: it is of spherical form, but flat on 
remarked above, I think the great cause of the | one side, as if cut in half, so as to stand against 
difference in national characteristics, arises from | a wall: the ground yellow, with blue flowers and 
the degree in which women mingle in, or absent leaves, and a circular gilt plaque in the centre 
themselves from, the public life of each particular | bearing a Chinese inscription. A similarly flat- 
country. : . : tened tall, slender wall vase, of enamel, has a 

To return from this long digression to the| white ground with blue flowers, birds, leaves, 
loan museum at South Kensington. In the and writing upon it. A double diamond-shaped 
south court, close to the east aisle, stands a| vase and cover of enamelled copper, blue ground 
small table glass-case containing several rich | with coloured flowers, has rings at all the angles 
objects lent by Mrs. Sassoon, the widow, I pre-| which serve, on the lower ones, for feet ; it has a 





coloured in parts ; several curious Chinese books, 
both plain and coloured; six charming little 
coloured and four white porcelain snaff-bottles, 
with figures, animals, and dragons in relief; 
bottles and vases of glass in two layers, the 
upper and coloured layer being cut into designs 
that stand out on the white ground; and three 
cigar-cases of beautifully-plaited fibre of a light 
brown colour, in varied patterns and of Japanese 
manufacture.* 

Not far from the above glass cases hangs 4 
remarkable Chinese gong, somewhat resembling 
a double fleur-de-lis in form. It is of bronze, 
and an inscription upon it says it was presen 
to Mekok Sang monastery. Its height is 3 ft. 


* Since the above was written, I find that Mr. Dallas’s 
collection has been withdrawn from exhibition ; neverthe- 
less, I do not annul my description of it, for the objects I 
have specified are so noteworthy that they well merit the 
honour of having their memory embalmed in the pages of 
the Builder. 
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10 in. and width 2 ft. 10 in., and it has a sus- 
pending loop of bronze, It was given to the 
museum by the officers of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards. 

As I have, by mention of this gong, wandered 
from the loan portion of the vast collection at 
South Kensington, I may as well continue out of 
my usual course; for there are many objects 
among the purchases that seem imperatively to 
demand notice, and that it is impossible to pass 
unheeded by. Amongst these the wondrously 
beautiful “‘ Paradise Lost’ Shield” stands 
first and foremost. The shield is of silver 
and damascened iron, was executed by M. 
Morel-Ladeuil, for the Messrs. Elkington, and 
was bought at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 
for 2,0001. The form is a graceful oval, the 
height 2 ft. 10} in., and width 2 ft. 24 in. In 
the central medallion, or compartment, Adam 
and Eve are seated in the Garden of Eden, 
under the shade of trees, on a bank covered 
with flowers and charmingly-executed ferns, 
while the Archangel stands before them 
and describes the defeat of the rebel angels. In 
the other divisions the events of the contest are 
displayed ; while below, the Archangel Michael— 
a calm, dignified figure in damascened iron that 
admirably represents the armour he wears—is 
seen, vanquishing Satan; and beneath the feet 


London and Middlesex, &. A ion was 
then formed to meet the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The company being assembled on the dais, 
and Miss Coutts having taken her position in the 
centre, addresses from the tenants of the market 
and the workmen in the employ of Messrs. 
W. Cubitt & Co. were presented to her. The 
address of the workmen was to this effect :— 


‘*Madam,—We, the workmen who have been engaged 
in building Columbia Market and industrial dwellings in 
connexion therewith, desire to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity which the proceedings of to-day afford to express 
our fal ac mts to you, and the admiration 
which we entertain for the generous deeds with 
which your name is associated. solicitude 
you have contin shown on behalf of the moral and 
social elevation of our class emboldens us to join in the 
congratulations of to-day, and we feel assured that the 
magnificent and besutifal structure now and 
which your bounty has provided, will be an proof, 
added to many, of @ rare generosity united with prac- 
dom. as we do that wealth is put 
toe its highest and purposes when given as 
SS ae, we as velenen Oo dp ly 
inde to you, and beg to offer our heartfelt thoake. 
Weearnestly hope and pray that this edifice may realise 
the object of its design; that it may confer lasting benefit 
upon this locality ; that its utility may be established, and 
the lesson of its beauty appreciated; and that it may re- 
main @ monument to a remote posterity of a loving spirit, | 
a fostering and a bounteous benevolence. We pray 
that your valuable life may be long spared, and that your 
name may be warmly cherished and held in affectionate | 
remembrance by all classes in the realm; and that others, 








of this group crouch Sin and Death. Above are 
displayed the signa of the zodiac and other 
objects. The delicate gold tracery introduced on 


se at your example, may be encouraged to go and do | 
| likewise. 


After other proceedings, the Archbishop of | 


on record, inasmuch as it will suggest to all who 
see it that there have been other forms of 
civilization, which have had characteristic merits 
of their own. The English and French would 
then have fellow obelisks, and the Temple 
Gardens would form a site peculiarly appro- 
priate to the one belonging tous. The difficulty 
which prevented the transfer of Cleopatra’s 
Needle to Hyde Park will not occur in this case, 
the Temple Gardens being close to the Thames. 
In the centre of the Temple Gardens, with all 
London streaming before it on the Embankment 
and river, the obelisk would be in an extremely 
conspicuous situation. 








ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, LITTLE EATON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


THe enlargement and general improvement 
of the church of Little Eaton, near Derby, having 
been completed, it has been re-opened for divine 
service. The old church having Been found 
very inconvenient and too small for the con- 
gregation, an enlargement was determined on, 
and the Building Committee employed Messrs. 
Giles & Brookhouse, of Derby, architects, 
under whose direction the works have been 
carried out. With the exception of the tower 
and chancel, the church is almost new, and now 
forms a nave and north aisle, with stone arcade 
supporting double-span roofs. Accommodation 
for about 300 persons is provided. The roofs 


the borders, or frames, to the various designs is Canterbury said Miss Coutts had placed a letter in are supported by principals, and the spaces 
very chaste and delicate, and the entire work is his hands which she wished him to communicate. between them are thrown into moulded panels, 


most admirable. ¢ 
Near to the above shield, in a glass case among 


some objects on loan, are two excellent carved along. Miss Coutts, he said, thanked the work- cornice. 


wood frames for miniatures; the one, in par- 
ticular, of pear-tree wood and modern Florentine 
work, with much undercutting, is very sharp and 
true. It was bought for 121. Below these frames 
are miniature profile busts in ivory, on ebony 
ground, of Napoleon I. and the Empress 
Josephine: they are in separate frames, and the 
Emperor’s bust is accompanied by warlike and 
other emblems; while that of the Empress has a 
dance of Apollo and the Muses below. The 
carving is extremely delicate and careful; they 
are signed “ Zanigo,” date from the beginning of 
the present century, and are lent by Mr. W. G. 
Rogers. On the shelf below is a noticeable 
table-top formed of various marbles and other 
minerals irregularly combined, called Borghese 
mosaic, the light-coloured being placed on the 
outside, and the darkest towards the centre, 
where they form a frame to a circular landscape 
of Roman mosaic: subject, the Foro Romano. 
A wide border of white mosaic encircles the 
whole slab, and into it are introduced sixteen 
various-sized medallions of buildings, figures, and 
busts, in very minute mosaic, in shades of green. | 
The table-top is modern Roman work, and is) 
lent by Mr. H. Vaughan. Art-LOVER. 





COLUMBIA-SQUARE MARKET. 
Nor long ago we gave some descriptive par- | 
ticulars of the market founded by Miss Burdett | 
Coutts in Bethnal-green, together with a plan of 
the whole and a view of the interior of the 
market-hall, a handsome Gothic structure.* In 
our volame for 1866 we had previously published 
a view of one side of the market-square and 
other illustrations.| We now add to these a 
view of the north front of the market-hall as 
seen from New-street. 

On Wednesday last the market was opened 
ander the most propitious auspices, the weather 
being genial in the extreme, and the entire 
neighbourhood having put on a holiday aspect 
hefticting the occasion. The majority of the shops 
vere closed, and flags and banners waved from 
| ousetop to housetop, each bearing an inscrip- 
tion in honour of the event. Miss Burdett 
Coutts arrived at half-past two o’clock, and was 
received by a guard of honour composed of 
aboat 300 of the Tower Hamlets Volunteers. 
She was afterwards conducted by Mr. Johnson 
(chairman of the market committee) to a dais 
which had been erected in the centre of the 
qucdrangle; and various formal introductions 
having taken place, the company present re- 


ceived the addition of the Duchess of Cambridge, | t@ge 


Princess Mary of Teck, the Prince of Teck, the 
Dachess of Argyll, the Marquis of Lorne, the 
Duke of Welli (lord lieutenant of the 
county), the Bishop of London, the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Redesdale, the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of 








* See pp. 137, 146, 147, ante. + Vol. xxiv., pp. 796, 797. 


| His grace then proceeded to read the letter, com- | 
|Menting upon various passages of it as he went 


| men for the address they had delivered to her. 
| It was a satisfaction for her to know that by 
their conduct while the works were in progress 
they had shown a good example to the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Coutts also wished him to thank the 
tenants for the kind expressions in their address. 
He might be wrong, but he thought it was 
unusual for London landlords and tenants to 
meet in the same relations as those which charac- 
terised the meeting between Miss Coutts and her 
tenants to-day, and to interchange such kind 
expressions of regard as those which had been 
made. Miss Coutts hoped that the same good 
feeling would prevail between her and her 
Bethnal-green tenants as had been shown to-day. | 
She thanked Messrs. Cubitt & Co. and their | 
workmen for the manner in which the building | 
had been erected. Apart from the beauty of the | 
market, she rejoiced at the reconstruction of a! 
neighbourhood which, from combined circum- 
stances, had fallen into dilapidation and squalor. | 
She was also happy to be able to say that the | 
carrying out of the work had been unattended | 
with any serious accident. 
Mr. Darbishire, as architect, and Mr. George | 
Plucknett, as representing Messrs. Cubitt & Co., | 
had proper places in the ceremony. 
The whole proceedings passed off happily. 





| 
| 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Ar the meetings of the Society of Arts’ com- | 
mittee, an Egyptian obelisk for the Embank. | 
ment is being advocated. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
said, after the recent discussion of this subject, 
at the instance of Colonel Sir James Alexander, 
Lord Houghton was so good as to say to me, 


with wrought boarding terminating at the feet 
of the principals, with a moulded and perforated 
The sittings are open, and, with the 
rest of the woodwork, slightly stained and var- 
nished. The floors are laid with Whetstone’s 
Coalville quarries, and the building is warmed 
by a Gurney’s patent stove. The contractor for 
the whole of the work was Mr. Fryer, of Derby. 
The Rev. J. E. Carr, of the Outwoods, Little 
Eaton, has addressed a “ protest’ to the minister 
and churchwardens of Little Eaton, against “ the 
pictorial representation of the Crucifixion, in 
other words the painted Crucifix, in the chancel 
window, which has been placed there without the 
consent of the parishioners ; ’’ and repeats an offer 
he had already made to give 501. towards the 
liquidation of the debt upon the church on con- 
dition of its removal. 





WESLEYAN CHAPELS. 

Tue fourteenth annual report of the Wesleyan 
Chapel Committee shows that since the Confer- 
ence of 1867, the following cases have been 
sanctioned :— 


126 Chapels, at an estimated cost of... £126,654 
8 Ministers’ houses ditto a 4,705 
43 Schools ditto - 30,231 
74 Enlargements and alterations,ditto 24,552 
SD Cie MO i os anccttitclnnticines dans 4,341 


72 Modifications of cases previously 
sanctioned, at an estimated 
additional outlay of .......05...... 21 255 





Total 345 cases £211,818 

Compared with the cases sanctioned last year, 
there is an increase of nine chapels, and of 
1,848/. in proposed outlay ; an increase of twenty- 
four school-rooms, and of 22,7811. in proposed 
outlay ; being the largest number of chapels, and, 
with one exception, the largest number of school- 
erections sanctioned in any one year. 


“ You are quite right about bringing an Egyp-| The report contains views and particulars of 
tian obelisk to this country; but the one to| several of the chapels recently erected. Of 
bring is, not Cleopatra’s Needle, but the remain- | these we illustrate two. It is noteworthy that 
ing obelisk of Luxor, the fellow of the one which | no chapel is now put up without some attempt 
has been erected by the French in the Place de | at architectural character. . 

la Concorde.? Luxor is the modern Arabic| Barnstaple Chapel.—For several years the con- 
name, but the city is Egyptian Thebes of the|gregations attending Wesleyan-Methodist ser- 
hundred gates; and these beautiful obelisks, | vices in Barnstaple have been steadily increasing 5 
which are in the highest style of ancient Egyp- | and the old Chapel having an unsightly exterior, 
tian art, formed the portal of the great Temple | and an uncomfortable and ill-ventilated interior, 
of Thebes. ‘These obelisks were given by | it was found necessary to erect a new edifice. A 


Mohammed Ali, one to the French and the other 
to the English. The French brought theirs to 
Paris, first securing it in a kind of gigantic pack- 
ing-case, and then, lowering it by means familiar 
to engineers, they conveyed it toa Nile boat, and 
so by water to Alexandria, and thence to the 
Seine. In the same way. and with the advan- 
of their experience, the other obelisk might, 
with the help of one of our many old Admiralty 
hulks, be easily brought to the Thames, and 
thence to the Temple-gardens. 

Whatever may be general advantages of 
public monuments, there will be a peculiar 
advantage in having in this country and in this 
great metropolis so perfect and beautiful a 
specimen of that by-gone civilization, the earliest 


design was prepared by Mr. Alexander Lauder, 
of Barnstaple, architect, and the foundation- 
stone of the new building was laid on the 25th 
of February by Sir Francis Lycett. The cost of 
the building, besides old materials, was 1,6001. 
The builders were Messrs. Thomas Brown, W. 





Youngs, and J. and W. Oliver, of Barnstaple. 
The new building is erected on the site of the old 
chapel, in one of the principal streets, its length 
being towards the street. The plan comprises 
ground-floor, large gallery around three sides, 
and a choir gallery in the recess formed by the 
double staircases at the other side. The 
entrances to the galleries are separate from the 
entrances to the ground-floor, giving a ready 





ingress and egress to and from the building, also 
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| obviating dranghts. The chapel will accommo. , 
| date nearly 900 persons. The roof is open, | 
| ceiled to the collar, formed into panels and 
| slightly stencilled in colour. The roof, with all | 
| other timber, is stained and varnished. The | 
| style is early fourteenth century Gothic. | 
|  Longsight Chapel, Manchester—A few years | 
| ago Wesleyan Methodists in Longsight were | 
| few in number, worshipping in a hired room. | 
| In 1860 the former chapel, accommodating | 
nearly 500 persons, was erected at a cost of | 
| 83,0001. The demand for accommodation still 
| increasing, the trustees determined on erecting 
a more commodious place of worship. Freehold 
| land, not subject to any chief rent, in an eligible | 
situation, including a large vacant space behind | 
| the chapel, on which it is intended, eventually, to 
| erect an extensive day and Sunday school es- 
tablishment, was purchased at a cost of 1,3721. 
The new chapel is a Gothic structure, of the | 
Early Decorated period, and has been erected from | 
| the designs and under the superintendence of | 
| Mr. George Woodhouse, architect. It will seat | 





| 
| 


| nearly 1,200 persons, 300 eligible sittings being | 


| free. 


The entire outlay, including land, chapel, | 


| organ, fittings, &c., will amount to at least | 


9,0001. The building is cruciform in plan, the |- 
total length being 108 ft., the width of the nave | 
48 ft., and across the transept 76 ft., each | 
transept being 28 ft. in breadth. The height | 
from ground line to spring of roof is 27 ft., and to | 
the ridge of nave 55 ft. The front gable of the | 
nave, which faces to the main road, contains the | 
principal entrance, which has moulded arch and 
label, supported by pillars, the whole surmounted | 
by a large five-light window, with tracery in the 
head. To the rigbt of the entrance there is an 
octagonal staircase, with tall slated spirelet reof, 
and on the left there is an entrance porch, with | 
arch-headed door, surmounted by a gable, and by | 
a tower, and spire, the total height of which is | 
120 ft. to the base of metal finial with which it is 
crowned. The nave has four two-light windows, | 
with tracery in the heads; each transept has 
a circular window in the upper portion of the 
gable, and single light windows below the same. 
A wheel window is also placed in the back gable 
of the chancel, which forms the organ gallery, 
having vestries under for the minister and | 
stewards, also heating chamber below. There is | 
a gallery on each side of the chapel, extended 


| into each transept, and also into the recess in | 


front over the vestibules to the front and side 
entrances. The roofs are open-timbered, except a | 
flat portion in the upper part of the nave roof, 
the height of which, above the floor line, is 40 ft. 
The walls are of stone, the wall-stone from | 
Durnford Bridge, the ashlar from the Hudson’s | 
field quarry. Mr. J. Robinson, jun., of Hyde, | 





“waa the builder. 


Mr. ALEXANDER LavupDER, ARCHITECT. 
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COLUMBIA-SQUARE MARKET: NORTH FRONT OF THE MARKET HALL.—Mkr. H. A. Darsisuire, ARCHITECT. [See p. 345, ante. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON ANNUAL 
MEETING. ‘ 


On Tuesday last the subscribers and their 
friends assembled in large numbers in the 
Adelphi Theatre, Strand, to receive the com- 
mittee’s report, and distribute the amount sub- 
scribed for the purchase of works of art. The 
president, Lord Houghton, having taken the 
chair, Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.S8.A., honorary secre- 
tary, read the following 


REPORT. 


The Council of the Art-Union, in presenting their 
annual Report, have the satisfaction of stating the amount 
of subscriptions to be 11,1092, 10s. 6d. : 

The Council having been re; requested by their 
subscribers and agents to produce a chromo-lithograph, 
for general distribution, instead of the aceustomed en. 
graving, or book of illustrations, selected for the present 
year a reproduction of one of Mulready’s finest and most 
popular works, namely, ‘‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown,” 

robably one of the most elaborate and difficult subjects 
hitherto attempted, and which, it is hoped, will prove as 
popular as the original painting. 

he writers in the public press have expressed most 

favourable opinions, both with respect to the subject, and 
its execution, as will appear by the following extracts from 
two leading journals :— 





« Than this pictare by M it would be difficult to 
find, in the entire range of modern art, any work more 


pro-eminentiy combining skilful composition and drawing, | 
knowledge and masterly exposition of the Council keep steadily in view the importance of obtaining | 


with thoroug ; 
theory of colour; whilst the sentiment and composition 
are no less excellent. The ee easy pose of the 
bride’s figure, the bonhomie of the mercer, and the 
interest with which the ogi reo watches his betrothed, 
are all admirably given. T 

instruction both for the draughtsman and the colourist.” 

“ When this picture was exhibited in 1846, it was felt 
that Mulready had given new interest to an ‘old story.’ 
That the popularity of the subject has not waned, is proved 
by the number o ~~ constantly being made of the 
original in the South ‘ 
of visitors always attracted to it.” 

Again :—“ Apart altogether from the chance of a valu- 
able prize given for each guinea subscribed, ‘Choosing the 
Wedding Gown’ would be cheap at double the money. 
No fewer than thirty-four stones have been used in 
ducing it; that is to say, it has passed thirty-four times 
through the press,—a fact which, more than words, will 
convey an idea of the labour that has been expended on 
the work.” 

In the production of this work, by the mismanagement of 
those employed, and their miscalculation as to the time 
required in drying the colours, the issue of the copies has 
been delayed to a degree which has proved extremely 
prejudicial to the returns of the year; and for this disap- 

ointment, though arising from circumstances qui 
beyond their control, the Council take this opportunity of 
apologising to those members who have had to wait for their 
impressions. A second cause has also acted very unfavour- 


ably,—the financial depression which has existed, not only \t 


in England and on the continents of Europe and America, 
but has extended to the most remote regions of India, 
China, Australia and New Zealand. 

It may, however, be reasonably anticipated that, ere 
long, as on former similar occasions, a reaction will take 
place, and be followed by confidence and permanent 
national prosperity, and that, as a consequence, the sub- 
scriptions of this Society will again equal, if not exceed, 
the amount usually attained, 

In consequence of the very successful result of the 
various competitions of designs in outline, the Council, in 
June last, issued the following advertisement :— 

‘To Antists.—The Council of the Art-Union of London 
offer a Premium of Two Hundred Gaineas for a Series of 
not less than Twenty partially-shaded Drawings (size 
12 in, by 8 in.), illustrating some tical or historical 
work of a British author, or events in British history, the 
selection being left to the discretion of the artists. The 
Council propose to add a further sum of One Hundred 
Guineas if a series of very high character be submitted ; 
at the same time they reserve the right of pc cea | 
any premium in the event of not receiving any work o 
adequate merit,” &. 

In reply, thirty-four sets of pay of various de; 
of merit, were received, and, by the kind permission of the 
authorities at the South Kensington Museum, were there 
exhibited to the public. After due consideration the 
Council selected, as most deserving of the premium offered, 
8 series illustrative of Charles Kingsley’s well-known 
story of ‘‘Hereward the Wake.” These drawings were 
afterwards found to be the work of H. C. Selous, already 
known to the subscribers for his admirable designs to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’—by a device for the Societ 
ore and published in the rt for the year 185: 
and by his picture of ‘‘ The Surrender of Calais,’ engraved 
by Mr. Robinson for the subscribers of the year 1853. 
These designs are of a very high order of merit, and, as 
they fulfil the sti ions of the advertisement in every 
Rerticular, your Council have placed them in the hands of 

ir. Charles Lewis to be engraved, and a copy of the series 
will be presented to each subscriber in the ensuing year. 
This story is a stirring and picturesque narrative of the 
last struggles of the Anglo-Danish people of England to 
resist the supremacy of the Normans, immediately after 
the battle of astings. Hereward, born in Bourne, was 
the son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and Lady Godiva, 
renowned in story for her ride through Coventry; and, 
amidst the fens and marshes of the Eastern counties, 
pacing himself at the head of a few devoted followers, 
lving @ life which in some degree resembled the free life 
of the woods afterwards by Robin Hood and his 
merry men, he for many a day set at defiance all the 
attempts of the emissaries of William the Conqueror to 
capture or subdue him, till, at a in desperation 
aud ly induced by the promises amnesty and honour 
which the king aeld out to him, he resolved to go down to 
Basin i and swear fealty and allegiance to the Norman 

The many hair-breadth escapes and doughty deeds of 
the hero, vividly described by Mr. Kin bens been 
most omtingly illustrated by the pencil of Mr. Selous, and 
the Council feel confident that the volume of twenty 
plates will form a worthy successor to the “ Norman 
Conquest” of Mr, Maclise, and “The Ancient Mariner” 
of Sir Noel Paton, H 


i 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


In the year 1857 the Council issued a limited number of 
etchings by the members of the Etching Clab, inc'uding 
Messrs. Redgrave, Creswick, Horsley, Hook, Cope, Tayler, 
&e., which gave great satisfaction, copies of 
being now much sought after by amateurs. 

The Council have the satisfaction of being able to an- 


vo. 6 


nounce that they are in treaty with the same Society for | J 


the production of another similar work to form a number 
of prizes, which, they have every reason to expect, may be 
ready for next year’s distribution. 

The Council have to announce with deep regret the 
retirement of Mr. Godwiv, as one of the honorary secre- 


the part of the prizeholders, there is a continually. 
ition to come to the Committee appointed 
to afford them advice and assistance as to their choice, or 
to = the task of selection in their hands, 
_Itis not to be supposed that a knowledge of the prin- 
a on which depend the power of forming a right 
udgment on works of art comes by nature, or that the 
science of “ gesthetics” is not dependent on certain 
axioms and elementary rules, equally with mathe. 
matics or chemistry, or any other exact science, A 
recent writer on art has well observed that ‘it 
seems too obvious for argument, that we ought to have 


taries, to whose knowledge of art, and unwearied exertions rules within ourselves to know how to choose, or what 


for the welfare of the Society, from its first formation, 
much of its success is to be attributed. 


to look at; that, in short, it is an eminently desirable 
thing to have a good taste. The difficulty is, that people 


He remains, greatly to the satisfaction of his colleagues, often practically deny that there is any such thing in 


a member of the Council, and 


will, on every occasion, be existence. It is true they acknowledge that taste is a sub- 


ready to afford his valuable aid on all subjects connected staative thing, ruled by definite laws, in general terms; 


with the Society. 

Death has deprived the Art-Union of one of its most 
earnest and distinguished vice-presidents, the late Dean 
of 8t. Paul’s, who, in the earlier years of the Association, 
as an active member of the Council, was ever ready to 
assist by his presence and advice. 

It is a matter of congratulation to the Society that the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley and the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Canterbury, have consented to be nominated Vice- 
Presidents, 

Vacancies in the Council, caused by the retirement of | 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson and E. 8. Dallas, esq., have been 
filled up by the election of Sir Walter Stirling, bart., and | 
George William Reid, esq., of the British Museum. 

Very considerable progress has been made by the en- 

vers, who are engaged on the two great works in| 
estminster Palace, by Mr. Maclise, as announced in | 
our Reports of the years 1865 and 1866. 
The Reserve Fund now amounts to 14,911/. 14s. 7d. The | 











a gallery and other premises for the oses of the | 
Association (the original object of this fond) ; they have | 
likewise long had under consideration the practicabilit 
of establishing a permanent exhibition in connexion wi 


e work is full of valuable | the Society, 


The accounts have been audited by three members of | 
the Finance Committee and two gentlemen from the | 
—- body of subscribers, namely, Mr. Atkinson and | 

r. Muzio, to whom the thanks of the Council are offered. | 

The following is a brief summary of the receipts and 


ensington Museum, and the crowd | expenditure; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed | 


in the Report :— 


Amount of subscriptions.,,...........0.0006 £11,109 10 6 
Cost of print of the year, report, exhi- 
bition, and almanack, including re- 


serve of 24 per cent. ...........0.+0:+000 » £3,552 610 
General printing, rent, salaries, &....... 2,634 13 8 
Set apart for prizes ..........cccescosceecenses 4,922 10 0 

NN idee cares caccotteast Belt Tae £11,109 10 6 





The Council have, as usual, to return their warm thanks 
to the local honorary secretaries and agents, both in this 


but the moment that any one with them, do they 
not ory» ‘That may be your taste, but mineis so and so?’ 
And if reasons are given for disagreement, we often hear 
‘Tastes are not to be disputed,’ quoted with all the 


| gravity which can be given by translating a foolish proverb 


trom the Latin. 

The natural bias, without which nothing can be done, we 
cannot give; and hence the nine-tenths, as Locke called 
it, which comes to usall through education and knowledge, 
is clearly the only part which can be discussed to practical 
purpose. But this natural bias differs with every indi- 
vidual,—indeed, is precisely that which marks out every- 
One’s individuality; and hence, returning to art, there is 


| no possibility that the greatest knowledge, uniformly dif- 


fased, would end in uniformity of taste. People are born 
to prefer red to blue, expression to action, figures to 
landscape, as they prefer burgundy to claret, or rhyme to 
blank verse; and tastes, to this yan will differ to the 
end of the world.” 

Prizeholders are reminded that, at some of the erhibi- 
tions the prices of the works to be sold are printed in the 
catalogues, whilst at the Royal Academy and the old 
Water Colour Society, the prices are not so published ; 
but at the former a cierk is always in attendance to answer 
the inquiries of (ag ay and at the latter the keeper 
attends in the ery for the same purpose. 

The National Collections, most valuable means of in- 
struction, are yearly becoming larger and more important ; 
and the phenant | cent bequests of the iate Mr, Felix Slade 
deserve to be widely known, as they rauk with Mr. Pea- 
body’s benefaction, and Mr, Whitworth’s scholarships. 
During many years Mr. Slade employed his leisure in the 
study of various branches of the fine arts, and became 
emineat as a connoisseur and collector, particularly of 
engravings and Venetian glass. By a codicil to his will he 
bequeathed to the British Museum a large portion of his 
noble collection of engravings, to the value of 16,000/., and 
the whole of his celeprated collection of Venetian glass, 
estimated to be worth upwards of 8,000/. ‘ 

But a still more munificent and important bequest is 
that provided by another codicil of Mr. Slade’s will, 
whereby the large sum of 45,000/. is set apart for the 
foundation and endowment of profes:orships and scholar- 
ships of fine arts; this sum being given ‘‘ from a sincere 
wish and in the hope thereby to confer a benefit on society.” 


te | country and in every quarter of the globe, without whose | The following are the directions to the trustees and 


| zealous co-operation the sphere of the Society’s action | executors :— 


| 
| 
| 





would be comparatively insignificant. It is a fact, con- 

tinually alluded to in these reports, that, the influence of | 
this Association, acting through the instrumentality of | 
its agents, binds together the remotest regions by a com- 
mon bond of ———- of those products of genius | 
which tend to refine and elevate the mind, and that, while 

the cotton and woollen goods, the hardware aad crockery, 
of England, are to be found in almost every clime in- | 
habited by man, at the same time, by the agency of this 
Society, the natives of all parts of the world are supplied | 


| with sources of mental enjoyment and refinement, by the | 
fine arts under nineteen rom of age for proticiency in 


acquisition of engravings, or reduced copies, of the finest 
works of the first painters and sculptors of the day. 

It may be mentioned that, in South Australia, we have 
no less than twenty agencies at work, under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Hawkes, of Adelaide, and that | 
amongst others conspicuous for good service are Messrs, | 
Wilkie, of Melbourne ; Dennet, of Boston, U.S. ; | 
Dawson, of Montreal; De Cordova, of Kingston, 
Jamaica; Outram, of Peru; besides fourteen others in 
different parts of Australia, six in New Zealand, eight in 
the West Indies, and numerous others, 

The amount available for the purchase of works of art 
from the public galleries will be thus allotted :— 


22 works at. -« £10 each. 
21 P ) oe 
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There will also be distributed,— 

20 Bronzes of the Nelson Column. 
10 Medallion Bronze Inkstands. 
100 Statuettes, “‘ The Wood-nymph,” 

Thus, with the parian busts given to all who have sub- 
seribed for ten years consecutively without gaining a 
prize, there will be 402 prizes, in addition to the work 
given to every member 


The works selected by the prizeholders of the past year | P 


were as usual, by the kind permission of the members of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-colours, exhibited in 
their gallery in Pall-mall. The Council are glad to be able 
to state that the pictures chosen showed a decided improve- 
ment, in point of merit, on those of recent years. It 
must be borne in mind that the task of selecting a picture 
for a prize is a very different matter now from what it was 
in the early days of the Society, when the sale of pictures 
was the exception; while now, as a rule, the greater 
portion of works of excellence are bought before they 
are exhibited. The British public has become essentially 
a picture-buying public, and, to the advanced knowl 

and interest in matters of art from which this arises, the 
Art-Union of Loadon may boast of having contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree. The more difficulty there is 
in finding works of merit, the greater the necessity for 
using discrimination and care in the selection ; and the 
Council are glad to find that, in addition to a much higher 
standard of appreciation of the qual ties of a picture on 








A sum not exceeding 35,0001. to be devoted to the 
foundation and endowment, within two years after the 
testator’s decease, of three or more professorships for 

romoting the study of the tine arts, to be termed the Slade 

rofessorships of Fine Arts, The amount to be expended 
in founding and endowing each of these is left at the dis- 


| cretion of the trustees and executors. Out of the 45,000/. 


they are further to found and endow, within two years of 
the testator’s decease, six exhibitions or scholarships of fine 
arts, to be called the Slade Exhibitions or Scholarships, 
each to be of 60/. per annum in amount to students in the 


drawing, painting, or sculpture, and to be held for not 
more than three years, If after providing for these 
purposes, or for such of them as can and shail be effected 
within the two years allowed, any surpius remain it is to be 
disposed of within five years of the testator’s death, as the 
trustees and executors may think fit, “‘ for the encourage- 
ment, benefit, and advancement of the fine arts in 
England ;” and, finally, if there still remain a portion 


|of this surplus it shall fall into the residuary personal 
estate. 


By these conditions it will be seen that, unless the 
arrangements proposed be promptly carried out, this 
aie gift wiil be lost: the attention, therefore, of 
all interested is particularly directed to the subject. 

By these nobie gifts, Mr, Siade’s name will certainly be 
preserved with reverence and affection, as a great bene- 
factor of his country. Assuming that the professors will 
be chosen to teach the theory oF art in its highest sense, 
and its widest relations, rather than to simply instruct in 
its practical rudiments, it may safely be predicted that art- 


| knowledge will be regarded as part of a liberal education, 
| and no less essential to a gentleman than classics or mathe- 
| matics, and both professors and students will be influenced 


by other besides commercial considerations. Men of in- 
tellectual culture and refinement will be lured into the 
study of the fine arts, to the credit of the profession; in 
short, Mr. Slade has deserved at least as well of his country 
as many of the successful commanders, politicians, and 
others, whom the nation delights to honour and com- 
memorate in marble and in bronze. : | 

The Art-Union of London has now been in operation 
thirty-two years, and, during that time, has collected for 
ths purpose of aiding in the advaacemeat of art, and 
thereby in the advancement of civilization, a sum exceed- 
ing 376,000/. ; and when it is remembered that the greater 
part of this large amount could not have been so appro- 
riated, but for the means afforded by the Association, 
the advantages and the good which must result from 1t to 
the whole nation become at once strikingly evident, 

The Council, in conclusion, invite your reuewed co- 
operation for the ensuing year, and they cannot too 
urgently request those who are fortunate enough to be 
prizehoiders to-day, to use the utmost discrimination in 
their selection, a matter in which the whole Suciety is 
concerned, to the end that the great object of the Asso- 
ciation,—namely, the elevation of the general taste, and the 
advancement of as tine So be satisiactorily 
attained. EWwis Pocock, : 

Epx. E. ANTROBUS, 5 Son. Sos 


The President, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the general tenor of it was suf. 
ficiently satisfactory to ensure its immediate 
approval. It was perfectly true that this society 
had partaken of the general depression of 
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commerce and the circulation of capital in this 
country. Indeed, it could not be expected to be 
otherwise, because the institution was supported 
by the superfluities of men ; but he trusted that, 
if the state of commercial affairs should rally, 
the prospects of the Art-Union would become still 
brighter than they had ever been. Considering 
that there were 12,000 persons who sub- 
scribed to the association in various parts of the 
world, there was sufficient evidence that this was 
a matter of great general interest to the English 
people ; and there could be no doubt whatever 
that it was of considerable use to art. He was 
sure that all present, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, would allow that gambling was a universal 
passion, and he claimed for this society the ex- 
ceptional privilege of making what was generally 
held to be a universal proceeding subservient 
to the advancement of the highest intellectual 
cultivation and moral improvement. 

Professor Westmacott seconded the motion, 
and observed that it was extremely desirable 
that those who had the opportunity of choosing 


pictures would be so far careful, that if they had | 


any doubt as to the quality of the works before 
them they would not be too proud or conceited 





to ask the opinion of others who were older and 
more experienced than themselves. He dwelt 


forcibly on the fact that the state of art in this 


country mainly depends on the public,—that it 
was their duty to insist on the striving after a 
high standard in art by refusing to buy pictures 
of a low or unworthy character; and that if the 
artists of England are not born with a feeling for 
the beautiful, like those of the warmer South, 
they may be educated up to it. He had the 
pleasure to inform the company that he had seen 
the new Royal Academy, and he was proud to 
be enabled to state that they might now hold up 
their heads in the conviction that they possessed 
the finest exhibition-rooms in the world. The 
general arrangements as to light, the distribution 
of the pictures, and the space at the command 
of the visitors, were such as he felt assured 
would excite universal approbation. He was 
happy to have the opportunity of bearing this 
first public testimony to the excellence of the 
new building, which, it would be admitted, was 
not surpassed by any other structure in Europe 
devoted to the same purpose, “~~~ 

Sir Walter Stirling proposed a vote of thanks 
to the hon. secretaries, Mr. Pocock and Mr. 
Antrobus, accompanied with an expression of 
regret that Mr. Godwin had retired from that 
position since the last annual meeting. 

Professor Donaldson, in seconding the reso- 
lution, alluded to what he termed the able and 
lucidly-written record of matters on art in 
England, which would be found embodied in the 
series of the Council’s reports. 

Mr. Pocock, in returning thanks, expressed 
his hearty concurrence in the eulogium on his 
late colleague, which had been pronounced both 
by Professor Westmacott, Sir W. Stirling, and 
Professor Donaldson, and his regret at losing the 
advantage of his co-operation as Hon. Secretary. 
He remarked that with the aid of the amiable 
and accomplished gentleman who had been 
appointed to the office, he felt no doubt of the 
successful continuation of the Society’s opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Hayward moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Benjamin Webster for the use of his theatre, and 
to Mr. John Kinloch, the acting manager of the 
establishment, for his active co-operation. 

Professor Westmacott seconded the motion, 
which was cordially agreed to. 

A tribute of thanks was passed to the chair- 
man, and the drawing of the money prizes was 
declared to be as follows :— 


2(01.—Shand, A., Old Churchyard, Live 1, 

1601,.—Cobden, Mrs, A. E., Dunford; , <r Tuy 
ve. 
1001.—Hawker, W. C., Cloudesley-square ; Smith, E. A., 
Kensington ; Walford, . W., Wolverhampton. 

75l.—Beach, E., Lime-street; Fairhurst, W.. Halifax, 
Yorkshire ; Kerr, G., Abchurch-lane;  Pecker, J., 

indsor. 

601.—Eaton, H. T., Winchester; Edwards, T., 67, 
Lombard.-street; Lucas, Alfred, Kentish-town-road ; 
Wright, W., Runcorn. 

50/.—Jarvis, W. M., St. John’s, N.B.; Manthorp, 8., 
Colchester; Spinks, W., Oxford-terrace; Stewart, Dr., 
a Taylor, J., Reading; Wright, W., Oatlands, 

uncorn. 

451.—Copeman, W. J., Yarmouth; ate m, A., 
Alton ; James, William, Bayswater; Noone, Rev. J. J. 
Tasmania ; Roberts, E., nt’s Park, 

40l.—Corbett, Miss E., Camden-road; Dean, J. I., 
Putney Dion, Ro F., Whitehaven ; Dodd, J., Sydney ; 

owse, H. A., Queen-square ; tine, C., New . 
ford; Priestman, T., Preston Brook; Rolfe, H. L., 


ss Breck bury, W. T., Th B B 
~~ Dracken ° ° 0) + ur; ° 
Demerara ; Christian, B. D., "Constantinople ay ong 
J., Exeter; Mortimer, F., Shepherd’s-bush; Russell, 


Ww. F., Wanganui; Thornton, Mrs., Brixton-hill; ‘* Wel- 
come,” Knockholt ; Withen, H., Fenchurch-street; Woold- 
ridge, C., Winchester. 

301.—Blake, E., Whiteladies; Bullock, W. J., Holland- 
road; Flaxman, J ,;Warnambool; Gaunt, W. H., Old 
Thornville; Gibson, C. W., Ballarat; Hall, H., Cam- 
bridge; Harris, W., Woollaston; Holden, EB. T., Walsall ; 
Inderwick, E. 8., Tregunter-road; M‘Qaeen, F. C., Tot- 
eri umford, A., Walthamstow; New- 
son, D., Diss. 

25l.—Adam, Miss, Barnet; Chorley, T. F., Moorgate- 
street ; Forbes, Capt. H. T., Thacker & Co.; Francis, J., 
Brynderwen; Harbrovugh, G., Hobart Town; Hawker, 
Ww. C., Cloudesley-square ; Howis, C., Brentford ; James, 
W. J., Hobart Town; Loder, F. W., South Audley-street ; 
Nicholson, Sir Chas., bart., Devcnshire-place; Read, R. 
C., Hobart Town; White, Benjamin, Bishopsgate. 

201.—Espley, A., Eversham; Forwell, E., Wotton- 
under-Edge; Hall, R., Bolton; Helps, T. W.. Dean’s- 
yard; Holt, C. W., Southborough ; Lawrie, W., Inver- 
ness; Schaaz, Mrs., Holland; Solomon, 8., Cape Town ; 
Turner, W.J., Me egy easel oa G. J., Camberwell; 
Wilson, A., Dundee; — W., Bolton. 

151.—Bohl, A., Lima; Collyns, G. N., Moreton Hamp- 
stead; Clark, C., Sawbridgeworth; Olarke, R., Cork; 
Davison, T., Poland-street; Dixon, H. J., Sheffield; 
Fricker, G. C., Hamilton, Victoria; Golding, Miss, Kden- 
bridge; Harrington, Elizabeth, Countess of, Kensington 
Palace-gardens; Leigh, 8. G., Leeds; Manston, A., 
Liverpool; Moore, R. 8., Holyrood-place; Muzio, J., 
Highbury; Noble, H. B., Moorgate-street ; Pertwee, A., 
oodham; Prideaux, Lady, Netherton Hall; Rowton, 
W.C., Greenwich ; Salmon, Mrs., Melbourne; Stewart, J., 
Greenock; Whittington, J. B., Walleroo; Wright, P., 
Blackheath, 





101.—Alken, C,, Kentish Town ; Allingham, Mrs, E., 
Milton; Bond, W. 1., Bexley; Campbell, R., jun., 
Montreal; Carver, E. J., Melbourne, Cambs; Child, H., 
Hackney; Christie, Dr., Clifton, Yorkshire; Colvin, E. 
M., Melbourne; Holmes, R. W., Ballarat; Hugel, C., 
Crefeld; Lightfoot, Mrs. G., Masham; Loibl, Mrs., 
Holland-road; Macpherson, D., St. Petersburg; Monte- 
fiore, E. M., Melbourne; Newton, Miss, Clapton; Para- 
dise, A. W., Bedford, C. G. H.; Patterson, Miss, Mel- 
bourne; Rogers, T. W., Fenchurch-street; Southcomb, 
T., Belfast, Victoria; Stutely, Miss, Belsize-road ; Tyacke, 
W. A., Cornhill; Weller, W., Littlehampton, 








THURNHAM CASTLE. 


THURNHAM, Called also, from the hill on which 
it stands, ‘‘ Godard’s” Castle, near Maidstone, is 
@ curious example of a Norman castle, placed 
upon what is evidently a British camp. 

The camp crowned ,the high point of a very 
steep spur, which juts out between a depression 
on the one side, and a small deep combe on the 
other, in the great escarpment of the lower 
chalk, about four miles east-north-east of Maid- 
stone. The earthworks were formed by scarp- 
ing the central knoll, and perhaps raising it a 
very little, so as to form a slight mound, and 
thus especially strengthening its weak sides, 
those towards the root of the spur. On the 
lower or Thurnham front the defences, naturally 
strong, are reinforced by a ditch and bank, 
placed some little way down the hill, far below 
the body of the fortress, and intended to com- 
mand the road which here winds up the ridge 
from the village and church of Thurnhan, at 
the foot of the hill. The ground within this 
outer defence has been extensively opened for 
chalk, and is so disfigured by heaps of quarry 
rubbish, that but little can be accurately ascer- 
tained of its ancient dispositions. 

The Norman castle occupied a platform close 
west of the mound, and probably included within 
the British camp. Here stand the remains of 
the gateway and court, but as a trace of masonry 
is still seen upon the mound, it may be that it 
was included ,in the enceinte wall, or that upon 
it stood one of the circular or polygonal shell 
keeps which sometimes, with the Normans, took 
the place of the ordinary square keep, especially 
where there was an earlier mound to be fortified. 

The ruins are not considerable. They are 
composed of the two parallel walls of a gate- 
house, having on either hand two large round- 
headed recesses, dividing the passage into two 
bays, and there are besides two small lodge 
doors, also roundheaded, on the east side. 

Westwards from the gatehouse runs a low cur- 
tain wall, about 13 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick, for 
about 80 ft., ending in a broad flat buttress, 
perhaps the base of a square tower. The wall 
thence may be traced southwards, along the 
edge of the steep, whence it seems to have been 
continued towards the mound. A hollow way, 
cut in the chalk, winds from below, beneath 
and close to the west of this wall, and, making 
a bend, enters the gatehouse from the north. 
There are no traces of ashlar. Much of the wall 
shows a@ face of coursed flints. The work may 
be late Norman. 

On the summit of the knoll is a depression in 
the soil. This part of the work is so covered 
with thick bramble and underwood that it cannot 
be very accurately examined. 

Thurnham or Turnham occurs in Domesday, 
and was one of the numerous manors given by 
the conqueror to Bishop Odo, and held under 





+ 


him at the survey by Ralph Curbespine. It then 
contained a church, and had been held under 
the Confessor by Sbern Biga. 

On Odo’s fall, 19 W. C., it was granted to 
Gilbert Maminot by the tenure of castle guard 
under Dover Castle. The holders under Mami. 
not were a knightly family, who took their name 
from the place. Robert de Turnham held it 
temp. H. II., and founded Combwell Priory, 
Possibly he built the Castle. Robert had 
Robert, who died s.p. 13 John; and Stephen, 
who died also s.p. 16 John. 

In the reign of Ed. I. Thurnham was held by 
Sir Roger de Northwode, who died 13 Ed.I,, 
leaving John, who'married Joan de Badlesmere, 
and died 14 Ed. II. Their son John died before 
his father, leaving Roger, who had Thurnham, 
and married Juliana, d. of Geoffrey de Say, chief 
lord of the manor. Their son, Sir John, third 
baron, died 2 R. II.’; and his son, Roger de 
Northwode, who was never summoned to Par. 
liament, alienated Thurnham, and died s.p,, 
leaving a brother. 

The Northwodes are said to have resided here, 
but the castle is thought to have been dismantled 
at an early period. Thurnham Castle is not named 
in the Ordnance map. 


Binbury. 


Binbury, called also Bingebury, is a very com. 
plete and very remarkable earthwork, in the 
parish of Thurnham. It stands upon the high 
table-land of the chalk, a mile or more from the 
escarpment, and about four miles from Maid. 
stone. Inthe Ordnance map it is erroneously 
called a barrow. 

The earthwork is composed of a conical 
mound about 50 yards across at its flat top, 
with steep sides, forming the scarp of a circum. 
scribing ditch, so that the platform of the mound 
is about 35 ft. above the bottom of the ditch, 
and 15 ft. above the level of the adjacent ground. 
The mound is wholly artificial, and perfectly 
regular, and with its ditch includes just an 
acre. Upon it are some fine old oaks, and 
both mound and ditch are thickly grown over 
with underwood, so that an accurate inspection 
or measurement is scarcely at present prac- 
ticable. There are no traces of outworks, 
Towards the south-east the diteh has been filled 
up to form the garden of an adjacent farm-house 
of Tudor date, with more recent alterations. 
There are no traces of masonry connected with 
either mound or ditch. This was evidently a 
[Saxon] stronghold, intended to be defended by 
@ palisade, and crowned by a house of timber. 
The outline is very perfect and well defined. 

As the work is thrown up in a plain, where 
there were no natural advantages for defence, 
its owner probably selected the site as being 
within his estate, and convenient for the over- 
looking of his lands. In this it differs materially 
from Thurnham camp, which was probably the 
work of a tribe who lived by hunting and war, 
and therefore cared chiefly for an extensive 
view. 

Bingebury has always been an important and 
independent manor, though in the parish of 
Thurnham. At Domesday it probably belonged 
with Thurnham to Sbern Biga, who is thought 
to have resided here and given his name to it. 
He was a very considerable Kentish landholder 
under the Confessor, and likely enough to have 
dwelt upon a mound of this size and strength. 

It descended with Thurnham, and in the 
escheats of 12 Ed. II. Joan, widow of John de 
Northwode, was seized of the manors of “ Thorne- 
ham and Bengebury.” C. 








Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 22nd ult., at 
the rooms of this society, there was an exhibition 
of engravings of the English school, with a 
paper, “On the Technicalities of the Art,” by 
Mr. John Saddler; Mr. G. BR. Ward in the chair. 
Adverting to the antiquity of the art, and re- 
marking on the slow progress of technical know- 
ledge as a branch of education in England, Mr. 
Saddler proceeded to illustrate and explain the 
various modes of engraving on metal—in line, 
stipple, mezzotint, and aquatint—pointing out 
the peculiarities of each, the kind of treatment 
required for different subjects, the mec c 
difficulties that had to be surmounted, the prin- 
ciples that governed the art, condemning the 
mixed style now most in vogue, and concluded & 
very able and interesting paper with some allu- 
sions to the law of copyright in paintings, by 
which, he said, the interests of neither artist, 
engraver, nor publisher were protected. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AT KIRKBY. 


Ar Kirkby, a village a few miles north of 
Liverpool, is a very ancient chapelry. It isa 
gmall dilapidated building, partly Gothic and 
partly base Renaissance, with high painted pews, 
flat ceiling, and low galleries on three sides. 
This having become unsatisfactory, is to be re- 
placed by a larger structure. The Earl of 
Sefton, who owns the district, has selected a 
site north of the present church, and appointed 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster, architects, 
Estimates have been obtained from several 
builders of the town and neighbourhood, and the 
tender of Mr. Edward Gabbutt, of Liverpool, for 
7,6381., though not the lowest nor highest by 
nearly 2,0001., was accepted. 

The material used is the native red sandstone, 
dressed, in courses, throughout. Lord Sefton 
supplies stone and sand. The work has been 
proceeded with, and on the 31st of March his 
Lordship laid the foundation-stone of the new 
church, which is dedicated to St. Chad. The 
proceedings passed off with great ¢clat, a feast 
being provided for all concerned. 

The style adopted is Early Thirteenth-Century 
Gothic, and the building will consist of a nave 
and aisles, 88 ft. by 51 ft. inside, and a choir with 


engine would do all the work, both passengers 
and goods, for short distances; but where the 
approaches are favourable and prac’icable, the 
main-line carriages and trucks could run on 
the road branches, which I believe could be done 
at about three or four thousand pounds per mile, 
less perhaps than the road itself cost; so that 
there would not be such a large sum to pay for 
interest upon the first outlay, which is the killing 
of all railway schemes for country places. I 
believe if this could be done the net work of 
railways would be rapidly increased throughout 
the land; and in a few years we should have 
railways nearly at as little cost as we now have 
the roads made, and, with the Mont Cenis three- 
wheel plan, or Mr. Farlie’s Bogie engine, curves 
are no objects of great importance, no matter 
how sharp they are, so that we could travel on 
any road, no matter how circuitous, although the 
straighter and nearer level a road is the better; 
but the cost of making them so is a considera- 
tion; but where the traffic is light there would 
be no need to run more than ten or fifteen miles 
an hour, because for small places there is little 
need, and the speed could be increased as the 
traffic increased. 

Some may urge that it would be dangerous to 
the horses and passengers on the road. I say, not 





groined ceiling, over which rises a square tower 
with saddle-back roof 128 ft, high, The vestry 


and organ-chamber are situated respectively 

‘north and south of choir. The chancel or sanc- 
tuary extends 20 ft. farther east, and is rectan- 
gular. It has triple sedilia on the south side, 
and credence on the north side. 

The aisles are narrow, and are divided from 
the nave by arcades of five bays each, resting on 
massive pillars, those on the north side being 
octagonal, and on the south circular, and support 
a lofty clearstory. At the west end of each aisle 
are placed north and south porches, to be open in 
front with seats. The south door will be effec- 
tive. 

It is intended torestoreand place at the westend 
of the nave avery ancient font belonging to the old 
church, which has had its vicissitudes of fortune, 
and been brought back from the vicarage garden, 
where the basin served the purpose of a flower- 
pot. This is of red sandstone, circular, about 

27 in. in diameter, and 16 in. deep, and is rudely 
carved in panels on its circumference, with 
figures, one subject being Adam and Eve in 
Eden, with the serpent and the tree of know- 
ledge. Serpents coiled together form a moulding 
underneath. The base is formed of a heavy 
twisted rope moulding in the same material, the 
shaft being lost. Altogether it is an interesting 
relic of ancient times. 








CHEAP RAILWAYS. 


I THINK it is high time that we had some 
reform in our railway system, at least for 
villages and country places, where the roads are 
such as the gradients are not more than 1 in 
12; I say 1 in 12, because I understand 
that has been tried and found to answer; 
although a deeper gradient than that can be 
managed with light trains, and adding weight 
and power to the engine, or adopting the hori- 
zontal wheel and screw friction. Before our 
railway days a man could build a house any- 
where, and he was at home, because the con- 
Venience was nearly as good in one place as 
another, viz., the common road; but now, unless 
he builds near to a railway, he is nowhere, as the 
common saying is,—he is out of the world,—and 
from that cause the country places are neglected, 
their populations are decreasing, and people are 
flocking to the railways; also, the land in 
country places is getting poorer, because there 
18 not sufficient animal and other kinds of matter 
to maintain the soil, while the towns are getting 

er, and the populations increasing so much, 

t the sewage and other refuse cannot be 
applied to the land, so that it is allowed to ran 
into the rivers and pollute them. Our manure 
18 running into the sea instead of being used on 
the land, and the country places are seldom 
und to improve. I do not pretend to say this 
state of things can be stopped, but I think it 
might to some extent be checked ; at all events, 
Some good can be done to the villages and other 
important country places. Where the gradients 
are not more than 1 in 12, instead of making 
& Tailway at a cost of some 40,0001. per 
mile, driving through hill and dale, and cutting 
Own all sorts of valuable property, levelling 
and straightening, no matter whatever the cost, 
Y & line of rails on the road side, and one 


80; for as to horses there would be very few on 
the road, the rails would do nearly all the work. 
Besides, the horses would become so accustomed 
to the trains that they would take no notice of 
them, as they now do near all railway trains. 
I have seen a horse grazing within a few feet of 
a train when passing, and he never as much as 
lifted his head from the grass; and as for foot 
passengers, they would also be fewer, and it is 
just possible to make it quite secure by fencing 
the rails off; and I think { could adopt a brake, 
the plan of whichI can produce, with which the 
guard might stop a train when going at full 
speed in a very short time, so that on rather long 
branches, and where there are few passengers, 
he could stop and take a single passenger any- 
where, like the driver of an omnibus does. There 
would be no levelling nor straightening of the 
roads where the gradients do not exceed 1 in 
12, and the curves do not matter when going 
at a speed of say ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. It could be tried on one of the best 
roads first, and if it answers (and I have no 
doubt of it; in fact, it cannot fail), it would be 
very soon tried on another, and then another, 
and so on, till it had found all roads in England, 
where practicable: then the villages and country 
places would have a railway such as would do 
the work, and such as they could pay for. The 
great advantage of railways is having the smooth 
iron rail to run on, instead of the sandy road, 
where the wheels are always sinking more or 
less, according to the weight they carry, no 
matter how hard the road is: so that they are 
always pulling up an incline, even when the road 
is level. It is not so much in the steam-engine as 
the iron rail that we find the advantage of rail- 
ways, but of course they both work well together. 
To apply a locomotive engine on the highways 
withont iron rails is, to say the least of it, an 
uningenious plan, and they who have tried it 
cannot be possessed of good theory. It is im- 
possible to have proper friction in the sand ; and 
as the wheels are constantly sinking to some 
extent, the load needs more propelling, and the 
engine is less powerful to propel it. 

There has been a great deal said lately about 
railways not paying, and a good many schemes 
have been thrown out of the House of Commons, 
on the ground that they would not pay, and that 
there were already morerailwaysthan could amply 
pay their shareholders: that is simply because 
they are so expensively made. If a railway or 
branch line is mooted for a village, or country 
place, they say at once, “ Oh, it will not pay ;” 
and there is great difficulty in getting railway 
companies to make branch lines to villages, ex- 
cept where they see the danger of a competing 
company making a line, and so taking away 
their traffic. The branch lines cannot pay on the 
present expensive system, simply because there 
is uot sufficient traffic in the district ; but let a 
company make a line on the road between vil- 
lages and towns, and I venture to say that they 
would find it to pay as well or better than most 
railways in England. Of course they would 
have to get an Act of Parliament before they 
could do so; that is just what I am now seeking 
to be done in order that the country may get 
relieved of the dreadfal want of iron rails to run 
wheels on. I imagine it only wants to be seen 





ways have done. The great advantage of the 

iron rails instead of the roads can be seen from 

the fact that, while the horse is loaded with 

30 cwt. or 40 cwt. on an ordinary road, the same 

horse can draw 30 tons or 40 tons on the rails 

of the same level ; so that to me it seems strange 

that we have dragged our loads so long on the 

rough roads, and that we have not adopted the 

smooth iron rails long ago,—not by horses, but 

by steam, whereby the transit can be so much 

facilitated, and time seems now of great import- 

ance : besides, the land which it takes to grow 

corn and other commodities for horses could be 

adapted to the growth of other things, so that it 

would have a tendency to make corn, milk, 

butter, &c., cheaper. Some would say, “ Look how 

you would narrow the road, and then there 

would not be room left for the horses, carts, &o., 

on the road.” I say there would be far more 

room left than there is now, in proportion to the 

work they would have to do; because, suppose 

the rails took, say, 9 ft. or 10 ft. from the road, 

there would in ordinary roads still be left about 

20 ft., so there would be only one-third of the 

road taken ; but I should think that nine-tenths 
of the traffic would be taken by the rails. There 
would be very little more to do than the laying 
of the sleepers and rails, so that the cost could 
not be great, and having only one line of rails, 
which would be quite ample, in nearly all places 
there would be no fear of collisions, The roads 
are made, and the surveyors or roadmakers 
have continually lowered the hills, and raised 
the valleys, so that a moderate uniform gradient 
is already secured, and I should think quite hard 
enough when the sleepers and rails are laid to 
bear the weight of the locomotive engine, so 
that the roads need but a very slight application 
to convert them into railways. 

A locomotive engine with its train of carriages 
would be a clumsy monster to move on the high- 
ways without rails, but lay the rails, and it 
would do its work as well as on any other 
railway of the same gradient and curvature. 
There would be no need to apply the Mont Cenis 
3-wheel plan, or Mr. Farlie’s Bogie engine, ex- 
cept where there are very deep gradients and 
sharp curves ; but where there is a reason- 
able gradient, say 1 in 30, or 1 in 40, the 
ordinary fast-wheel system would be the best 
and safest, and they can take moderately sharp 
curves, which can be seen on all railways, 
although curves detract a little from the power 
of the engine. As I said before, the best roads 
could be tried first, and on the ordinary fast- 
wheel plan, which could not fail, but would 
be a decided success. JosEPH TAYLOR, 








CONDITION OF WATER. 


S1r,—Adverting to, and in continuation of, my 
communication in your issue of the 3rd ult., 
upon water impurity and other subjects, I trust 
that some of your correspondents may be in- 
duced to give the result of analyses of waters 
from wells at Terling, in Essex, and of other 
places in which it has been shown, or may 
reasonably be inferred, that an epidemic has 
arisen from the impurity of potable waters due 
to sewage contamination. 

I take it that too much publicity cannot be 
given to such important sanitary matters as 
those which treat upon the quality of waters for 
domestic purposes. I apprehend, that in the 
purity of the water we drink, and the air we 
breathe, lies the grand secret of a healthy mor- 
tality bill ; and when these are deteriorated, how 
almost universally does it arise each from the 
same source—sewage contamination, whose con- 
stituents are dissolved in the water, and 
diffased through the air. 

And I believe, when the public is aware, and 
particularly those who are somewhat responsible 
in local government, that certain fatal results 
are known to have followed the use of water of a 
certain quality, that the like may be presumed 
to occur in usage of similar water, irrespective 
of locality. And, therefore, cn comparing the 
results of new analyses with the old, a very 
usefal inference may be drawn. I wonld 
not wish to be understood as saying that, be- 
cause certain quantities of organic substances 
exist in water, such is dangerous, for this 
as a test is shown to be valueless ; nor even when 
the impurities are known in much greater 
detail, as ammonia, nitrites, and other products 
of decomposing matter, as expressed in even the 
most elaborate analysis ; for I conceive it is not 





to be appreciated, and, once begun, I believe it| these salts, per se, which cause disease, but 
would go along faster than ever the other rail-| rather that their presence and derivation are 
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indicative of some latent and subtle power, the 
mature of which we know not, but whose pro- 
perty is to generate and propagate certain forms 
of sickness when taken into the system; as we 
may with impunity, and without detriment, par- 
take of a chemical preparation of salts equivalent 
to those in bad and unwholesome water. 

I am obliged to Mr. E. T, Chapman for his 
information in your last number; and, if the 
matter be appreciated, many of your readers are 
indebted to him. 

I regret there is so much ambiguity in 
analyses, as I think is admitted by Mr. Chap- 
man; but this one, like all branches of science, 
being progressive, may soon be improved. And 
what I more regret is that so little attention 
seems to be paid by local authorities to the con- 
dition of water. W. BR. 


THH HOLBORN VIADUCT DRAINAGE, 


S1z,—After all the speeches and lectures that 
have been delivered, and the reports and treatises 
that have been written, during the past twenty- 
five years, on the arrangement, construction, and 
ventilation of sewers, it is astonishing, at this 
time of day, to meet with such an ill-designed 
piece of sewer-engineering as that exhibited in 
the Holborn Viaduct. In the works of men in 
prominent stations we naturally look for and 
generally find genius, superior skill, happy 
thoughts, and scientific combinations, which we 
adopt as models to inspire us in planning similar 
works. But the work referred to, as regards its 
drainage and ventilating arrangements, cannot 
be selected for any merits to be copied, but 
rather for faults to be avoided. As such, there- 
fore, it may safely be used by professors of 
engineering to lay before their pupils; for know- 
ledge is gained as much by pointing to defects 
in inferior objects as to beauties in superior 
ones. 

Running along within the foundation of the 
viaduct there are two canal-like open sewers— 
one near each side. Into these sewers the large 
houses proposed to be built along both sides are 
intended to be drained. Some years ago open 
sewers were thought to be so prejudicial to 
health that they were generally covered over or 
abolished. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
the sewer authorities of the City cannot have 
properly considered the drainage arrangements 
of the viaduct, or they would not have permitted 
such abominable things as open sewers to be 
formed within it. 

The house-drains are without water-traps near 
the sewers. The effect of this will be that the 
gases engendered in the sewers will constantly 
force a passage up the drains into the houses, 
and by this means partly ventilate the sewers. 
It is a well-ascertained fact that this process 
goes on more or less in almost every house by 
the present method of sewerage; and, therefore, 
it is too bad that those who have the care of the 
sewers should do nothing to remedy the evil, but 
rather project and execute works which aggra- 
vate it. 





Alongside each open sewer there is a paved 
pathway 4 ft. in width, like the towing-path to a 
eanal. As myriads of rats congregate and 
multiply in the sewers in this locality, these 
paths will afford them excellent recreative pro- 
menades. Here they may gambol at pleasure 
climb up the walls, and, by numerous openings, 
disperse through the viaduct and the houses in 
search of provender. 

Above the open sewers there are air spaces or 
chambers, 7 ft. in width, and 24 ft. in height, 
running the whole length of the viaduct, minus 
the cross streets. These chambers are neither 
more nor less than huge elongated sewer- 
gasometers; for ventilating which, and for 
carrying off the effluvia from decomposing rat- 
excreta (large quantities of which will be sure 
to accumulate along the towing-paths), 9-in. 
pipes are carried up in the viaduct walls from 
near the top of the chambers. 

The ventilating pipes are intended to be con- 
tinued upwards in the party walls of the houses. 
The effect of this will be that the sewer gases 
will continually into the rooms throu 
the joints of the pipes and the brickwork ; for 
practically whatever pains are taken to stop, 
fiush in, and secure the pipe and brick joints, 
shrinkage and subsidence, and vibration by heavy 
traffic, will cause fissures and cracks in the pipes 
and walis; and, consequently, leakage of foul 
air will take place into the rooms. As these are 
common occurrences, it surely is not wise to 
ventilate the sewers in this manner. If by the 
methods of construction and ventilation adopted 











the object was to introduce streams of impure 
air from the sewers into the houses and rooms, 
no better plans could hardly be devised for the 
purpose. For gases, like liquids, insinuate 
through the smallest, almost imperceptible, 
chinks and crevices, and even through porous 
brick walls, to a greater or less amount, accord- 
ing to differences of temperatures ; and, there- 
fore, the foul air which will accumulate in the 
huge sewer-gasometer referred to, will pervade 
not only every space in the viaduct, but every 
room in the adjacent houses. 

There is an old exploded contrivance consist- 
ing of a hinged iron flap fixed in a niche in the 
foul-air chamber at the bottom of each gully- 
shoot. As the hinges of this flap corrode (they 
all do so), the flap will stick fast, let foul air 
pass through the opening, and become worse 
than useless. Noone should employ such a worth- 
less thing as a flap-trap nowadays. The only 
commendable thing in the whole drainage 
arrangements of the viaduct is the water-trap 
under the gully grating. 

Now what should be done to remedy error is 
this:—I1st. Arch over the open sewers. 2nd. 
Put water-traps at the outlets of the house-drains 
next the sewers, so that foul air may not flow 
up the drains into the houses. 3rd. Take away 
the hinged iron flaps, and continue the gully- 
drains down into thesewers. 4th. Ventilate the 
sewers by the gully-shafts by carrying pipes 
from near the top under the water-trap of the 
gullies across the subway arches into the ven- 
tilating flues from the subways, which flues 
should by no means be continued upwards in 
the party walls of the houses as intended, but 
connected with specially constructed shafts 
carried up outside the houses; and 5th. Provide 
receptacles under the gutter channels for the 
street-sweepings and horse-droppings to be 
emptied every night. 

The foregoing observations are commended to 
the serious consideration of those concerned, by 

Common SENSE. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the last meeting of this society, held on 
Wednesday, 21st ult., the honorary secretary (Mr. 
H. H. Statham, jun.) read a report that had been 
drawn up by a special committee of this body in 
reply to a communication from the honorary 
secretary of the Architectural Alliance on the 
subject of the condition of architectural educa- 
tion. The committee reported that the age at 
which architectural pupils generally left school 
was about fifteen or sixteen, and the usual term 
of articles five years. Not more than forty 
architects who were known to practise in Liver- 
pool on their own account (or about one-third of 
the whole number) were believed to have been 
articled. Perhaps not more than one-half of 
the students obtaining education with the view 
of entering the profession had passed through a 
school of art, including those who attended one 
of the Government schools in the evenings. 
Very little systematic instruction for the im- 
provement of pupils appeared to be given, and 
there was too little opportunity afforded them of 
making acquaintance with the practical details 
of their profession by visiting and inspecting 
buildings in progress of erection, and for which 
they may have been engaged in making the 
drawings, the consequence being that the pupil 
obtained merely what might be termed a “ draw- 
ing board” idea of architectural designs and 
construction. The committee were not aware 
that the study and sketching of existing build- 
ings are especially encouraged by those who have 
pupils under them, though it had been urged 
upon the student members, at the meetings of 
that society, by various members who have from 
time to time offered prizes for the encourage- 
ment of this study among the students. After 
speaking of the small amount of support that 
had been given to the special architectural and 
building classes held some time since in the 
Queen’s College, of the stores of architectural 


gh|and fine-art work at the Free Public Library, 


and of the efforts put forward by that society 
for the benefit of students, the report went on to 
say that with regard to the improvement of, and 
addition to, the existing facilities for instruction, 
the committee were of opinion that much must 
depend upon the recognition by individual archi- 
tects of their responsibility towards their articled 
pupils, and much also upon the industry and 
desire for improvement among the pupils them- 
selves. The committee, however, believed that 














the strongest inducement to the improvement of 
architectural education would be the establish. 
ment of a compulsory examination for those who 
wished to enter the profession. The committee: 
concluded by saying it was much to be wished 
also that the use of a good professional library 
was available, either by the establishment of one 
national or of several provincial book societies, 

The paper for the evening, which was read by 
Mr. A. Darbyshire, member of the Manchester 
Architectural Association, was entitled “The 
Science of Heraldry.” The subject was consi. 
dered with a view to a more extended application 
of the principles of heraldry to architecture, ag 
an expressive symbolism, as a means of architeo. 
tural decoration. Mr. Darbyshire reviewed the 
origin and the objects of heraldry, traced it 
down to the most modern times, and went at 
some length into its different sciences, explained 
the marshalling and cadency of heraldry, and 
also treated of its different charges, ordinaries, 
and sub-ordinaries. 








THE SINAI EXPLORATIONS. 


Ar the last ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, at the Royal Institution— 
Sir Roderick Murchison in the chair—the Rev. 
F. W. Holland read a paper “On the Recent 
Explorations in the Peninsula of Sinai.” It was 
the object, he said, of Captains Wilson and 
Palmer, Messrs. Palmer and Wyatt, and Sergeant 
Macdonald, to make a trigonometrical survey. 
Accompanied by Mr. Holland, who acted as 
guide, and with three picked men of the Royal 
Engineers, they started from Suez in the middle 
of November, crossed the Desert, and arrived at 
Jebel Mousha, near which is the plain supposed 
to have been the camping ground of the 
Israelites. They observed many signs of former 
cultivation, and numerous hermit cells in all 
parts of the district, besides circles of stones, 
like the Druidical stone circles, and formed in 
the same manner. They took careful photo- 
graphs and drawings of the inscriptions found 
on many of the stones, 12 of which contained 
Semitic and Greek characters together. These 
were found chiefly in the mining districts at 
Wady, Ajala, and others, and many of them 
seemed to have Christian signs and marks upon 
them, thus indicating a comparatively recent 
origin. However, Mr. Palmer was investigating 
them fally, and would publish his researches on 
his return, At Jebel Nakous Mr. Holland saw 
the celebrated bell mountain, which consists of 
a steep bank of sand, 400 ft. high, facing the 
sea, and the sound, resembling the dull grating 
of an Aolian harp, is produced by the falling 
sand, the noise being greatest when the sand is 
most dry and heated. Not much was discovered 
to throw light upon the route of the Israelites. 








EXPERIMENTS ON LIGHTING. 


THE illumination of the Court of the Tuileries 
by the oxyhydrogen flame playing on a pencil of 
zircon, or on magnesia covered with zircon, has 
now continued for four months in a regular 
manner. Messrs. Tessié de Motay and Maréchal, 
of Metz, whose chemical discoveries, or rather 
applications, have been very successful (as we 
have often noticed) in photographic operations 
on paper, glass, and porcelain, are the gentle- 
men whom the Emperor allowed to build a small 
wooden shed in the court of honour of the palace, 
and carry on practical operations for the “ Dram- 
mond lights.” Now, from temporary installa- 
tion, the affair is to pass into a permanent one, 
and a suitable erection is to be provided. 

We have examined the system, and watched 
its progress ever since MM. Tessié de Motay 
and Maréchal had revived the oxyhydrogen light 
for street illumination, by aid of the cheap pro- 
duction of oxygen, which is mixed at the burner 
with common coal-gas. We must confess that 
we were disappointed as to the @ giorno light- 
ing up of the square. The individual light 
of each burner, if we may so call it, is re 
markably intense; but it is a mere point, and 
has not the same diffusive power even as 
the electric light in its lowest condition. 
If we recollect rightly, about thirty years ag° 
a Bude light was placed in the centre of the 
upper yard (court of honour) of Dubiin Castle. 
It formed a ring of light, 2 ft. in diameter, and 
about 3 in. high. This sole light was enough to 
illuminate perfectly the whole of the square, as 
the simple reason that there was surface 0 
intense flame. If the oxyhydrogen Tuileries 
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appliance had a number of jets placed a foot 
apart all round at a good height (to be calculated) 
the lighting might be accomplished with a 
pleasing result not yet afforded by the ill-con- 
ducted experiments we have witnessed. We 
cannot end this paragraph without recalling to 
mind a rather curious episode in the Bude 
lighting. Near Dublin Castle there is a cele- 
brated hatter; and he put up Bude lights in his 
shop. They attracted the attention of every 
one. After a short period he took them away: 
on our asking him why, he replied, “* Why, sir, 
they melted all my hats.” : 

The Drummond, or any magnesian or 
zircon light, may fornish a very intense point, 
seen from an immense distance, but giving 
no more light than Sirius, &c., for illu- 
minating the earth, unless a reflector be placed 
behind or a refracting or catadioptric lens in 
front. Then an intense light is projected for- 
ward in a pencil, whose impinging area is, how- 
ever, so limited that the rest of the “scene” is 
darker than ever. Not so with the Bude light. 
By a proper disposition of the circular burner,— 
we speak of a ring-light—and a suitable supply 
of oxygen regulated according to the carburation 
of the gas, we can obtain a light fully equal to 
that of a harvest moon over a large area. As 
it must be adapted for the open air, the question 
of heat is annulled. 








DIOCESAN ARCHITECTS. 


In the course of the debate on the Irish 

Church Bill, Mr. Brodrick said he had placed an 
amendment on the paper in order that justice 
might be done to avery small and deserving 
body of men, the diocesan architects, who were 
appointed under the 14th and 15th Victoria, 
known as Napier’s Act. The bishop appointed 
one in each diocese, and their duty was to super- 
intend all the alterations of the glebe-houses, 
to make periodical inspections, to report on the 
repairs necessary, and to see that those repairs 
were properly completed. They were, indeed, 
such useful functionaries that he wished there 
were similar ones on this side of the water. 
There was no provision in the Bill for compen- 
sating these officers for the extinction of their 
employment. He had added the words “ or 
emoluments” after “ salaries,” because they were 
not paid by definite yearly salaries, but by a 
commission on the repairs they had superin- 
tended. One gentleman, who had filled this 
office for fifteen years, told him that his profes- 
sional earnings from this source for the last three 
or four years had exceeded 1007. per annum. 
These offices would not be continued because, as 
the glebe houses fell in and were purchased 
under the Bill, they became the property of the 
Church body, which need not employ diocesan 
architects unless it chose to doso. He moved, 
page 6, line 27, after “ benefices,” to insert ‘‘ the 
amount of yearly salary or emoluments which 
any diocesan architect appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Act of the 14th and 15th years 
of Victoria is entitled to receive.” 

The Attorney-General for Ireland said that 
these compensation clauses had been considered 
with care, and it was found impossible to extend 
compensation to every case and circumstance. 
In this particular case, the claims of those 
Officials who called themselves diocesan archi- 
tects would not be recognized, because there 
were no such officers. The diocesan architects 
had constituted themselves officers, but there 
Were no such officials known to the law. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The question has been asked in the Builder 

fore now who created the diocesan architects 
of England ? and it will have to be answered 
one of these days, with particulars as to what 
circumstances led to their appointment, and 
what use they have made of their position. 








ARCHITECTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tr was with the greatest pleasure and thankfulness that 
Tead your admirable leader on the ‘‘Status of the 
Architectural Profession in the Provinces,” and I trust 
you will not suffer the matter to rest there, but will again 
again draw attention to the subject, and point out 
What an architect ought to be, and the position he ought 
26 capable of taking in society. I say ‘‘ capable of 
taking,” because unfortunately great numbers of so- 
f architects seem utterly unacquainted with the habits 
good society, and take more naturally to the supposed 
Position of ‘“Dobbs,” And this defective education (for 
18 one great reason of the low position taken by the 
Profession), is not confined to absence of knowledge on 
ysermag A topics, but is frequently more apparent, in pro- 
“*sional matters, their designs (?) too frequently dis- 
Playing an utter ignorance of all dates and styles; but 
» if they have [plenty of in-ppropriate aud reedy 





mouldings, notchings, and champhers, will “take” with 
committees as ignorant of art De themselves. But what 
can be expected when one is known to have been a joiner, 
another a cabinetmaker, or, as seen Be ser ae" has 
been three — with a surveyor! Can it be wondered at 
that men of this stamp representing the profession, it is 
looked down on? Then, again, these gentlemen will, on 
hearing of a new church or other building being required, 
make i on speculation, or send photographs of 
works executed, and offer to make designs, free of cost, if 
notapproved? Then the underhand practices in competi- 
tion works are too well known to need any mention here. 
Such being unfo 
country, you may i ne how —o it very fre- 
quently is for an architect who been differently 
brought up, to hear his profession run down, and to feel 
at the same time how justin many cases is the condemna- 
tion. And this low standard of so many members of the 
rofession is a most serious hinderance to united action, 
for with men of entirely different associations and ideas, 
it is impossible to cultivate the friendly feeling that 
should exist between members of so noble a profession. 
If the rules of the Institute were more strictly carried out, 
much good might be done, and good men be got to join it; 
but now they stand aloof, seeing many of its members 

guilty of the practice I have referred to, 
Pray, then, Mr, Editor, continue your good work, and 
in so doing educate both architect and public, 
Country ARCHITECT. 








DISPUTED LIABILITY. 


On Tuesday an action was brought in the Marylebone 
County Court, before Sir J. Wilmot, bart.. acon by Mr. 
Pope, ironmonger, of the Edgware-road, to recover 
162, 3s. from Mr. Wilkinson, architect, also of the 
Edgware-road, 

Mr. Griffiths, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff; and 
Mr. Clarke for the defendant. 

It appeared that Mr. Wilkinson required some work 
done to his offices in the Ed road, and employed 
a builder, Mr. Hatton, of Sutton, to do the work, 
Mr. Hatton owed Mr, Wilkinson tag sum of money, 
and was to work it out. Mr. Hatton’s foreman went over 
to Mr. Pope’s and obtained various articles for the work, 
and Mr. Pope sued Mr. Wilkinson for the cost of the 
articles, but he positively swore that he did not order Mr. 
Hatton or the foreman to go to Mr. Pope’s; in fact, 
Mr. Hatton swore that he had every requirement for the 
work at his warehouse, but his man went to Pope's to 
save himself the trouble of going to the warehouse for 
the goods, 

Mr. Pollard said he did the work in question for Mr. 
Hatton, and the foreman instructed him to apply to Mr. 
Pope for what he required, and he did so, 

_Mr. Griffiths contended, for the plaintiff, that Mr. Wil- 
kinson was aware that Mr. Pope supplied the goods; but 
his Honour said he entertained quite a different opinion. 
No doubt the goods were used in the work stated, but he 
believed that Mr. Wilkinson had no knowledge of it, and 
could not therefore be in any way liable. He should 
therefore give judgment for the defendant, with costs, 








THE BUILDING TRADES, 


THERE is said to be some danger of a general 
strike of stonemasons throughout the kingdom ; 
and, in order to avert it, a pressing invitation to 
both masters and men to settle their dispute b 
arbitration has been signed by Lord Lichfield, 
Mr. Kettle, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. 8. Morley, and six.of the principal 
trade secretaries. 

At a meeting of the trade-unionists of the 
metropolis, convened by the London Trades’ 
Council, a resolution was unanimously adopted, 
approving of the Bill lately introduced by Mr. 
T. Hughes and Mr. Mundella, as a measure 
calculated to remedy the grievances which had 
so long been a source of discontent to the work- 
men, and had seriously disturbed the relations 
between employers and employed. 








THE TALKED-OF LAW COURTS. 


Mr. LowE is quite determined to go on with 
his scheme, and Mr. Street, Mr. James Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Thring, and others, are at work upon 
it. The report is that Mr. Lowe intends that the 
style adopted shall be Italian ; while Mr. Layard 
goes in for Venetian Gothic, and Mr. Fergusson 
wants something new ; but what that something 
is we do not happen to know. 

On Tuesday last Mr. Layard said in the House 
of Commons,— 


“that the Government had finally decided to propose 
to the House a plan for the erection of the new Law Courts 
on thesite mentioned by his right hon. friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the 20th ult. The site proposed 
to be acquired by the Government was that comprised 
between Somerset House and the Temple, bounded on 
the South by the Thames &mbankment, and on the north 
by Howard-strveet and several small alleys and passages 
connecting that street with the Temple King’s College. 
This site would furnish six acres of building ground. Mr, 
Street, who was now ee in adapting the plana which 
he had already prepared for the -street site to this 
new site, had informed him that he would be able to erect 
all the law courts, and every office necessarily dependent 
thereon, upon these six acres. It was his intention to intro- 
duce very shortly, if possible before Whitsuntide, a Bill 
which, should the House think fit to — it, would enuble the 
Government to proceed withott delay to acquire the pro- 
eee site, and to commence the erection of the Law 

ourts upon it. He should be prepared, on the intro- 
duction of that Bill, to give a full explanation'to. the House 
of the plan contemplated by the Government, and to point 
out its great advantages over all other plans hitherto 


too frequently the case in the | C 





ee At the same time he should be able to give 
assurance to the House as would, he |, convince 
them that it might be carried out, including numerous and 
most convenient ee the sum mentioned by 
his right hon. friend, viz., 1,600,0002., or at a much less 
cost other scheme. ‘He might state to the House 
that he received a communication from the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer (Sir Fitzroy Kelly), stating that 
he and all the judges, with one ae were of opinion 
that upon every ground as regarded the bench, the bar, 
the solicitors, the suitors, and the public, the Thames 
ear a should be preferred for the site of the Law 
0 2? 








THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT, 


Str,—After reading your account of the 
Holborn Viaduct in last week’s Builder, I was, 
of course, struck with the immense importance 
of the undertaking and of the benefit conferred 
on London. Will you allow me to raise my 
humble voice in stating what I consider should be 
done in order to make what is already a great 
boon a still greater one? I see by the papers 
that about two acres of land formerly used as the 
playground of the Charterhouse School have been 
sold. Why not continue Charterhouse-street 
through Charterhouse-square to Old-street ? 
This could be done now without pulling down a 
single house, and compensation necessarily would 
be of a trifling nature. By reference to an 
Ordnance map of that locality you will, I am 
sure, see the advisability of such a scheme. 

W. Gisss. 








PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


The Devonport Ewhibition—An exhibition of 
arts, science, and manufactures will be held at 
the Devonport Mechanics’ Institution in July or 
August next. ‘The exhibition will be directly in 
connexion with the Institute, the secretaries and 
committees of which are now organizing it. Its 
professed object is,— 

ag oe wnt na Lge — and the org 
pocons ad ‘Sate Jone 7 of the pRB of ~ & 
to those particular branches of art and manufacture, on 
the full development of which so much of social welfare 
mainly depends,” 

Another’ object is to benefit the funds of the 
institution. The last realised a considerable 
sum. Committees have been at work for several 
months past, and many meetings have been 
held. The exhibition will be held in the halls 
and rooms of the institution, and will be open 
for several days. A large number of promises 
to lend articles has been received. A prize list 
has been published. The prizes are divided into 


Y | thirteen classes, which include not merely works 


applying more directly to the arts and sciences, 
but also articles of every-day mechanical work 
and industry. 

The South Staffordshire Ewhibition.—The arti- 
cles for exhibition are coming in, and in a short 
time the new main building will have all it 
needs to develope its outlines. The annexe for 
the exhibition of machinery in motion is nearly 
completed. Mr. Lowe, the florist, has planted 
the grounds, which he has relaid, with home 
and foreign trees, firs, pines, and shrubs. 
Geometrical and other beds are prepared for 
flowers. Ornamental gates, hurdles, fencing, 
and garden iron furniture of all sorts are being 
placed upon the grounds. Mr. Lowe has pro- 
vided a croquet-ground in a shady corner of the 
garden*. The opening is fixed for Tuesday, 
May 11th. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Halifax.—The corner stone of the chancel of 
the Church of St. Mary, situate in Rhodes-street, 
Halifax, has been laid. The church is the gift 
of Mr. Michael Stocks, of Upper Shibden Hall, 
near Halifax; and the stone was laid by his son, 
Major Stocks, of Latheron Wheel, Caithness, in 
place of his wife, who was to have performed the 
ceremony. The church will be built from 
designs by Messrs. Mallinson & Barber, archi- 
tects, Halifax and Brighouse. The style is 
Geometrical Decorated. The principal entrance 
to the building is through the tower at the west 
end of thenorth aisle. There is also a doorway 
placed in a shallow porch in the second bay of 
the south aisle. The interior arrangement will 
show a nave, 47 ft. to the ridge, and the clear- 
story pierced with spherical triangular traceried 
windows. The nave, which is 21 ft. 6 in. wide, 
is divided from the north and south aisles re- 
spectively by arcades of five or six arches. The 
centre aisle of the nave is 5 ft. wide, and the 
aisles 3 ft. wide, these latter being placed against 
the outer walls. A stone font, with a canopied 
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oak cover, will be placed at the western end of the 
central aisle or passage. The chancel is 34 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide, with one bay on the north 
and south sides, screened off and appropriated 
to an organ-chamber and vestry. The chancel 
arch, the large five-light east window, and the 
Caen-stone reredos are features where the most 
decoration will be bestowed. ‘The nave and 
aisles will have plain and open deal seats, and in 
the chancel will be two rows of oak stalls, the 
ends of seats and stalls to be filled with pattern 
panels in low relief. The roofs of the nave and 
aisles will be open-timbered, with moulded ribs 
and braces. The chancel roof will be con- 
structed with coupled rafters, having carved 
moulded ribs, with a boarded ceiling at the back. 
Advantage is taken of the somewhat rapid fall 
of the site from west to east, in forming an 
under vestry the fall width of the chancel, which 
msy be used as a robing-room for choristers. 
The estimated cost of the building, without 
extras, is 5,5001. The contractors for the 
masonry are Messrs. J. & T. Cordingley; for 
joiner’s work, Mr. J. Bedforth; for plastering, 
&c., Mr. A. Bancroft ; and for plumbing, Messrs. 
8. Firth & Sons—all of Halifax. The works 
were commenced on the 12th of May, 1868, and 
have progressed to the top of the chancel and 
aisle walls. 7 

Chichester.—St. Pancras Church has been re- 
Opened after enlargement. The church abuts 
against dwelling-houses at the east end, and is 
limited on the south and west by the street, and 
the architect (Mr. Gordon M. Hills, of London) 
found that the only way in which the enlargement 
could be carried out was by adding an aisle on 
the side. This has accordingly been done, the 
contractor for the works being Mr. J. Marshall, 
of Chichester, known in connexion with the 
restoration of the cathedral; and the result is 
additional accommodation for 125 persons. There 
were formerly 200 sittings, now there are 325, 
and the old seats have been replaced by benches 
of stained deal. The pulpit also is new, and is 
of an octagon form with open tracery on each 
side. The church has also been improved by the 
erection of a stone instead of, as before, a plaster 
arch, with the addition of shafts of polished 
Ippleden marble, the gift in part of Mr. Henry 
Halstead and Mr. Charles Townsend Halstead. 
The gaswork has been fixed free of cost to the 
parishioners by Mr. Robert Church, of the 
Chichester gasworks, by whom the fittings and 
arrangements were also designed and presented. 
There are seven standards, each carrying a small 
brass corona. 

Wolverhampton.—The new district church of 
St. Jude’s, erected near Newbridge, on the right- 
hand side of the Tettenhall-road, Wolverhamp- 
ton, has been consecrated. The site for the 
church and parsonage, together with 2,0001. 
towards the endowment fund, was the gift of 
Miss Stokes. The building has been erected by 
Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, from the designs of Mr. 
Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, at a cost of 4,5001. 
The plan is cruciform. The nave is 92 ft. 6 in. 
long by 32 ft. 4 in. wide; the aisles 13 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and the chancel 35 ft. long by 23 ft. wide. 
On the north side of the chancel is the organ 
chamber, and on the south side the vestry. The 
tower is at the west end of the south aisle, and 
the entrances to the church are under the tower 
and a porch in the north aisle. The seating is 
divided into four bays by central and aisle 
passages. The shafts supporting the nave 
arches and clearstory wall are of Aberdeen 
granite polished, as are also the shafts to the 
chancel arch, the caps being carved. The style 
of architecture is Geometric Decorated, and the 
materials used are Codsall stone for the walling, 
laid in level courses, rock-faced, with dressings 
of light-coloured stone. The timber work is 
deal, stained and varnished. The glazing is 
with cathedral tinted glass in lead lights of 
geometric design. The contractor for the heat- 
ing apparatus was Mr. Blakemore, of Wednes- 
bury ; and for the gasfittings, Mr. Thomason, of 
Birmingham. The carving, which is executed in 
the conventional style, is by Mr. Forsyth, of 
Worcester. The architect has personally superin- 
tended the carrying out of the works. The edifice 
seats 812 adult persons. 

Little Marcle (Herefordshire). — The parish 
church of Little Marcle is to be entirely rebuilt 
this summer, from plans furnished by Mr. Hugall, 
of Oxford. Messrs. Wall & Hook, of Brimscombe, 
are the builders. Earl Somers is lord of the 
manor, and one of his daughters is to lay the 
foundation-stone. 

Emberton (Bucks).—The parish church of All 


The church, which is of the Late Decorated 
period, with tower and spire of the Perpen- 
dicular character, has been new roofed, the 
clearstory walls, which were 16 in. out of the 
line, being put in their proper position. The 
north porch has been raised, and a new south 
porch, formerly the site of the vestry, has been 
erected ; while the south aisle has been rebuilt, 
and new windows placed throughout the church, 
and stone mullions substituted for wood. The 
old fittings also have been replaced, the entire 
cost hitherto being about 1,7001. The new 
vestry which it is contemplated to erect will 
bring the total to 2,000]. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Winn & Foster, builders, 
Kempston, near Bedford. Mr. Bland, of Bir- 
mingham, was the architect employed. 

Church Gresley.—At a numerous meeting in 
the vestry, it has been unanimously decided that 
earnest efforts at once be made to restore and 
enlarge the parish church. Mr. Blomfield, archi- 
tect, has been named to provide plans and speci- 
fications. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bocking.—The Congregational chapel here has 
been reopened. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. J. Brown, builder, of Bocking, from 
the designs and under the direction of Mr. C. 
Pertwee, architect, Chelmsford. The exterior 
alterations are complete. The interior improve- 
ments comprise new lantern over the dome, new 
windows, floors, galleries, and plastering through- 
out, as well as reseating the entire area. The 
plain surface of the dome has been divided into 
panels by the introduction of ribs, and an 
enriched cornice is carried round the base, as 
also round the main walls of the building. The 
blank wall at the end has been relieved by 
a large circular-headed recess, enriched with 
stencilling, immediately in front of which stands 
the pulpit on a raised semi-cireular dais or plat- 
form. In place of the double galleries a single 
gallery has been constructed round three sides 
of the building, with light open front, and in the 
centre, opposite the pulpit, stands the organ. 
The new lantern light now surmounts the roof, 
and terminates the dome, the improvement of 
which is considered one of the chief features in 
the alteration. In place of the old high-backed 
pews, under the galleries and in the body of the 
chapel are new low benches of plain varnished 
wcod arranged in a radiatory manner to give the 
congregation a front view of the minister from 
every part of the chapel. The pulpit and deacons’ 
platform are approached on either side by stairs ; 
the front is of open panelling, with crimson 
cloth lining. The decorating of the recess was done 
by Mr. Garrood, of Chelmsford. The entrance- 
lobbies are paved with red and black tiles, and 
the benches have been cushioned in crimson by 
Messrs. J. E. Andrew, and A. Adkins, of Brain- 
tree and Bocking. The building is warmed by 
means of hot-water apparatus. Lighting is 
provided for by Mr. Crittall by twelve sus- 
pended star gas-burners, each star containing 
eight jets, and about a dozen smaller burners, of 
@ similar description, to light the body of the 
chapel and under the gallery. The organ has a 
frontage in the Italian style, the diapering 
having been executed by Mr. Garrood, of 
Chelmsford, in gold and colour. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northampton.—The new mission schools in 
St. Giles’s parish have been opened. The build- 
ing is of red brick, from a design by Mr. M. H. 
Holding, and forms two rooms, each about 35 ft. 
by 20 ft. The side walls are 14 ft. high to wall- 
plate, and it is lighted by circular-headed win- 
dows. In the south wall is an arcade of four 
arches to hold the Commandments, &c., which 
are being illuminated by a lady of the parish. 
The suriace of the walls is relieved by string 
courses of coloured bricks and tiles. The roof is 
of a tolerably high pitch, and open to the ridge ; 
the main timbers stained and varnished. The 
two rooms can be thrown into one by sliding 
doors. The north gable of the building, which 
fronts Dychurch-lane, is also of red brick, with 
black bricks over the door and window arches ; 
Bath stone is used over the doorway in glazed 
trefoil openings. The total cost is about 6401., 
of which nearly 6001. have been raised. 

Bowling (Bradford).—New schools have lately 
been erected at the back of the Congregational 
Chapel, in Essex-street, Bowling, with a frontage 





have occupied the back portion of the chapel, 
which was originally designed with a view to itg 
ultimate extension in the manner which hag 
been carried ont, and an additional length of 
25 ft. has been obtained, affording 120 extra sit. 
tings on the ground-floor, and 70 by the exten. 
sion of the side galleries. A platform for the 
organ is placed behind the pulpit, and doorways 
communicating with the vestries and schoolg 
have been placed on each side. The interior of 
the chapel has been redecorated from the designg 
of the architects. The new building hag 
separate entrances for boys and girls, and 
contains, on the ground-floor, vestries for the 
minister and deacons, infant school-room, | 
class-room, ladies’-room, and a kitchen with 
boiler, &c., and a hoist to the room above. The 
entire area of the first-floor is devoted to the 
boys’ and girls’ school-room, is 78 ft. long and 
31 ft. wide, and is provided with portable screeng 
dividing it into five class-rooms. This room hag 
an open roof. The building is heated by hot water, 
The schools have been designed to harmonise in 
style with the chapel. The windows and doors 
have semicircular heads, and are doubly recessed, 
and the centre gable is surmounted by a bell. 
turret. Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper, of 
Bradford, were the architects. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rickmansworth.—A company is being formed 
with a capital of 1,2501., in 5/. shares, for the 
formation of a town-hall here. Shares to the 
amount of 1,0301. have already been subscribed. 

Brighton.—The new county-court offices are 
progressing towards completion. They are 
situate in Church-street, and are being erected 
on plans designed by Mr. Thomas Charles Sorby, 
architect and county-court surveyor. The edifice 
has a frontage into Church-street, measuring 
60 ft., with an elevation of about 30 ft., and a 
depth of 170 ft. It is Gothic in style, and built 
with red bricks, the “dressings” being of Bath 
stone, and it is roofed with Taylor’s patent tiles. 
The principal entrance—the “ Judge’s Entrance” 
—is in Church-street, the stone work of it being 
carved. The public offices of the new court are 
in the south-west corner of the building, and are 
in size 31 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., with waiting-rooms for 
the public measuring 35 ft. by 15 ft.; and these 
lead into the court, which is a distinct building— 
35 ft. wide, 41 ft. long, with an open roof, to the 
tidge of which is 40 ft. The roof timbers are 
stained, resting on carved stone corbels; and the 
court is lighted with ten “ lead lights,” furnished 
with Moore’s patent Louvre ventilators. Ad.- 
joining the waiting-rooms to the north is the 
registrar’s court, with a jurors’ retiring-room at 
the back of it. On the east of the public offices 
is a private room for the registrar; another for 
the judge ; also one for the high bailiff; together 
with a “strong room” for the safe custody of 
books and documents. The passages and waiting- 
rooms are floored with red and buff Staffordshire 
tiles, and the flooring of the court is covered with 
kamptulicon. The above-mentioned departments 
are all on the ground-floor, and the first floor— 
the building is only two stories in height—is 
devoted to apartments for the accommodation of 
the office-keeper. The work is being carried out 
by Mr. John Chappell, of Steyning and Brighton, 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Sharman. 
The hoarding surrounding the building has been 
removed, leaving a wall enclosing the different 
fronts of the new county court. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Leith—During the past year a considerable 
number of new buildings have beeu erected 
here, and the state of the building trade bears 
favourable comparison with recent years. Fears 
have been entertained that too many houses have 
been erected, and that difficulty will be experi- 
enced in getting them let, but it is not yet certain, 
according to our authority, the Scotsman, that the 
number will be beyond what will be needed. 
Within the year 500 dwelling-houses have been 
built, some of which are already occupied. More 
than 350 have been erected for the working- 
classes ; thirty-seven are let, or are expected to 
be let, at rents varying from 201. to 501., and the 
annual rents of the remainder are expected to be 
from 121. to 201. The houses are situated in 
healthy localities in the suburban parts of the 
burgh. No manufactories, lofts, or warehouses 
have been built during the year. The new 1- 
dustrial school in the Lochend-road is now 








Sainte’ has been re-opened for divine worship. 


towards Frances-street. Hitherto the schools 


rapidly nearing completion. Almost all the 
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m9 a have been built by speculators, who 
er selling toletting. . The small houses, parti- 


‘oalarly if they have gardens or bleaching-greens 


attached, meet with ready purchasers. It is 
«x that the building trade will continue 
brisk for some time to come. Large lots of 

und have been feued at Hermitage, Easter- 
road, Lochend-road, Leith-walk, North Leith, 
Bonnington, &c., and a more extensive house 
speculation will be soon commenced at Wardie. 








STAINED GLass. ? 


Trinity Church, Tewkesbury.—Mrs. Laing, of 
the Mythe, has just had an obituary window 
laced in this church to the memory of a youth- 
fal son who died many years . It depicts 
the incident of Christ blessing little children, 
and forms an ornament to the chancel, which 
has lately been improved. It is the work of 
Messrs. Heaton & Co., of London. In addition 
to this, Mrs. Laing is also causing the other 
windows of the church, seven in number, which 
were of the usual common glass, to be refilled 
with thick tinted glass, with coloured borders. 








Miscellanen. 


The Royal Society.—On the 24th ultimo, 
Gen. Sabine, the president of the Royal Society, 
received the fellows of that body and numerous 
visitors belonging to the different learned insti- 
tations of the United Kingdom, at the apart- 
ments of the society, in Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. The reception-rooms belonging to 
the Linnean Library, the Linnzan meeting- 
room, the saloon, the council-room, and other 
connecting apartments were thrown open, and 
new inventions connected with science, besides 





‘many attractive works of art, were displayed. 


In the reception-room were displayed some draw- 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, and some 
anknown Italian masters. 


Destruction of All Saints’ Church, Sur- 
rey-square, by Fire.—On Tuesday morning 
All Saints’ Church, situated in Surrey-square, 
Old Kent-road, was discovered to be on fire. 
The edifice was ereeted about four years since. 
It was of modern construction, with no tower, 
steeple, or galleries ; the organ being erected in 
arecess of the northern aisle, next to the com- 
munion. At first an impression prevailed in the 
district that the church must have been wilfully 
set fire to; but, from careful inquiry, there 
seems to be no foundation for such conclusion. 
It was evident the fire originated in the vicinity 
of the organ, for it was in that part the flames 
were first observed. In about an hour the 
church was completely consumed, only the walls 
and stone pillars in the aisle standing. It was 
insured in the Royal Insurance Fire-office, but 
only to one-half of the expense of its erection. 


The Sheffield Architectural Society.— 
The members of this society visited Worksop on 
Monday, this being the opening excursion for the 
season, The party first directed their attention 
to the new church now in course of erection, 
which bears the stamp of most modern churches, 
being arranged to accommodate a large number 
of People at a small cost. The tower only, 
which is partly built, is an exception. Pro- 
Ceeding thence to the Gate-house, the members 
assembled in the old school-room, when the 
President read a paper on the history of the 

house and Abbey Church. A cordial vote 
of thanks was proposed by the Rev. Mr. Lamb, 
and seconded by Mr. Arnold Ward. After the 
Paper, the Abbey Church was examined with 
_ The Lion Hotel was the ultimate 


Pr Drainage of Brighton into the Sea. 
ther long debate on this question has taken 
P in the town council. Mr. Alderman 
: moved ;:— 
‘That a special committee, consisting of ten m 

. al committee, embers; 
: » = ya to inquire into the prevent system of drain- 
iity of 4 sea in front of the town, and as to the practica- 
comics verting the drainage therefrom. That the 
iorestion. be also authorized to inquire, by personal 

— if heceessary, into any systems adopted in 
- "Brora for the utilization of sewage. That the com- 
during <— power to call in professional assistance 
report” cir investigations to aid them in making their 
pbc moved as an amendment, “ That the 
The intment of the committee is inexpedient.” 


council divided, with the following result: 


~For Mr. Lamb’ ‘ ° 
amendment, 14, S amendment, 26; against the 


Opening of the New Smithfield at 
Hanley.—The new cattle market at Hanley, 
provided by the town council, at a cost of about 
3,000/., has been opened. It contains an area 
of 8,000 square yards. The principal frontage, 
in Bethesda-street, will be about 100 yards in 
length. The accommodation to be provided, in 
the first instance, will be for 220 head of cattle, 
1,620 sheep, and 100 pigs. The pens are formed 
of iron pillars with sockets, in which rails of 
wood are inserted. There will also be a “ cham- 
pering” ground for horses, 10 yards in width, 
along the west boundary wall. Some 2,000 
square yards of land will remain within the 
inclosed area of the market, even after pens to 
the above extent have been all fixed, on which 
additional pens will be erected as they are re- 
quired ; but that place is levelled and sewered, 
and the foundations for the necessary pavement 
and pens are laid. When the whole area is thus 
covered, there will'be ample accommodation for 
880 cattle, and 3,600 sheep and pigs. The 
market will be surrounded on three sides by a 
boundary wall, and a toll-collector’s office, a 
refreshment-room, and a settling-room will be 
provided. The new Smithfield has been designed 
and laid out by Mr. T. Hewson, the borough 
surveyor. This market is now the only institu- 
tion of the kind for the supply of the North 
Staffordshire district. 


The Valuation of Property (Metropolis) 
3Bill.—A report has been presented to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works by their Parliamentary 
committee, stating the result of their interview 
with Mr. Goschen on the subject of the bill of 
the Poor-law Board, to provide for uniformity in 
the assessment of rateable property in the metro- 
polis. The report stated that the committee 
had pointed out that the assessment committees 
should be appointed by the vestries, not by the 
guardian boards ; thatthe appellate jurisdiction 
should be vested as at the present, in the magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions, not by committees 
appointed by the Poor-law Board ; that appeals 
as between parishes should be decided by a court 
composed of the representatives of each Quarter 
Sessions who had jurisdiction over the metropo- 
litan area; and, lastly, that the operation of the 
bill should be limited to local taxation. It was 
admitted by Mr. Goschen, that with regard to 
the first objection, there was a good deal of force 
in it, and the proposal should be reconsidered. 
As to a Valuation Board, since it appeared that 
the vestries were opposed to it, the clause would 
probably be omitted. The suggestion as to the 
appellate jurisdiction Mr. Goschen was disposed 
“ favourably to consider,” and the plan proposed 
with regard to appeals as between parishes might 
be carried out. With reference to the last point 
urged, Mr. Goschen held out little hope of its 
being adopted. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 


The Quarry Catastrophe in Cornwall.— 
It is now ascertained that no less than sixteen 
persons have lost their lives through the shocking 
accident which occurred on Wednesday before last 
at the Delabole Slate Quarries. These persons 
include thirteen men, two boys, and one woman. 
One man is reported to be dying through the 
effects of the injuries which he received. Four 
bodies have not as yet been recovered. It is 
estimated that the quantity of rock which fell 
the whole distance of 250 ft. amounted to no less 
than 150 tons. An inquest on the bodies was 
opened on Friday, the 23rd, before the county 
coroner, but after taking some formal evidence 
the inquiry was adjourned until Monday next. 
As might be imagined, the catastrophe has 
created great excitement throughout the district, 
and although 400 hands are employed in the 
quarry no work has been done since the accident, 


The Public Buildings of the City.— 

Pursuant to an order of the Court of Common 
Council the City architect has presented an 
estimate, as far as practicable, of the probable 
amount of repairs that may be absolutely requi- 
site for the ensuing half-year for the public 
buildings of the City. The amount is 7,6501, as 
follows : — Ma:sion House, 1,0001.; Guildhall 
offices and courts, 5001.; markets, 2001. ; police- 
stations, 1501.; Coal Exchange, 501.; schools 
and almshouse, 3501.; Corporation buildings, 
1001. ; prisons, 2001. ; bridges, 5,0001.; and other 
public buildings, 1001.—City Press. 
Mr. James Pennethorne.—We hear with 
some surprise that Mr. Pennethorne’s connexion 
with her Majesty’s Office of Works has been 
terminated. 





Kent Archaeological Society. — The 
council of this society held their Spring meet- 
ing on the 16th ult., at Chillington House, 
under the presidency of Earl Amherst. The 
meeting was held for the first time in 
the society’s new apartments. It was re- 
solved that the general meeting of the society 
should be held this summer at Malling, which is 
the centre of a neighbourhood rich in archi- 
tecture and antiquities, including Malling Abbey. 
Fifteen new members were elected, among whom 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury. The seventh 
volume of the Transactions of the society has 
just issned from the press, and contains Professor 
Willis’s work on the Monastic Buildings of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 


‘Straw Houses.—An English inventor has 
built some houses on a novel principle at New 
Hampton. The houses, says the Scientific 
American, are of a cheap order, designed for 
labourers. He compresses straw into slabs, soaks 
them in a solution ‘of flint, to render them fire- 
proof, coats the two sides with a kind of cement 
or concrete; and of these slabs the cottages are 
built. By ingenious contrivances, the quantity 
of joiners’ work is much reduced, and the 
chimney is so constructed as to secure warmth 
with the smallest consumption of fuel, and at 
the same time to heat a drying-closet. The cost 
of a single cottage of this description, combining 
“all the requirements of health, decency, and 
comfort,” is 85. 


The Dore Gallery, New Bond Street.— 
In addition to various other new works by M. 
Gustave Doré, now in this gallery, there is a 
picture of the composer Rossini after death, from 
sketches made at the time. Though a painful 
work, it is deeply interesting, and least painful 
to those who knew the great master and his 
custom of closing his eyes even at the head of 
his own table, and when contributing to the 
liveliest conversation. Many difficulties are 
overcome in this painting,—the prevalence of 
white, for example,—and the result is a startling 
portrait, broad, truthful, and interesting to all 
Europe. 


The Reredos in St. Edward’s Church, 
Cambridge.—In a letter from King’s College, 
signed W. R. Churton, in the local Chronicle, are 
the following remarks on this subject :— 

*€ As one of the members of the University who took a 
leading part in the erection of the east window and reredos 
in St. Edward’s Church as a testimonial to the labours of 
the present Dean of Ely during his incumbency of that 

arish, I request permission to protest against the manner 
in which this reredos has been defaced and stripped of its 
coloured decoration since the beginning of the present 
year. The design was furnished by the late Mr. L’ Estrange, 
and executed at some considerable cost by Messrs. Morris 
& Co., of Queen’s-square, London. It was worked on 
good clunch, that shows no sign of decay; and if its failing 
were the reason of taking it off, it would have been quite 
time enough to have done that when they were prepared 
to put on something else.”’ 


Rejection and Dejection.— Bitter lamenta- 
tions already reach us from various quarters, 
branching from Burlington House. We hear of 
established artists whose works have been wholly 
rejected, their art not meeting the views of the 
hangers. Surely, however, this is scarcely the 
right thing? If an artist has attained a certain 
position, and is pursuing creditably his profes- 
sion, it seems hardly fair to cut him short for 
the year, because one of the hangers says this is 
not the sort of art that ought to be encouraged. 
However, we speak at present with great re- 
serve, and hope the statements made to us may 
have been overdrawn. 


A Concrete Pavement, which is called the 
“ Patent Adamantean Concrete Pavement,” is 
being laid in Great Carter-lane, near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for the corporation of the City of 
London. The patentee claims for it that the 
mud, dust, noise, and wear of vehicles, are re- 
duced to the minimum; that the heat or cold 
of this country will not affect the material ; 
that it is non-absorbent, so that there will be no 
tendency for water or other impurities to enter 
from above, and the pavement can be washed 
down as easily as the deck of a ship. Time will 
show. 


Llandaff.—The last stone of the new spire 
erected at Llandaff Cathedral has been fixed by 
the Bishop of the diocese. The spire is 180 ft. 
high. The last stone was hauled up by a winch, 
which the right rev. prelate turned “in & work- 
manlike manner.” After having set the stone, 
his lordship made an address, in which he gave 





a lucid history of the restoration of the cathedral 
from its commencement. " 
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elf-acting otographic aratus.— F church at Col Carli nari 
‘= invention mir to otal: ouaters “te TENDERS. Jobn Howard. Meurs. B. Habershon & Beni o@ 
described in the last number of the “ Illustrated | _ For alterations at Colonel Morrison’s House, Cleygate, "Zaveun £1,204 0 0 
Photographer.” It is called the ““Ophthalmos,” | *her,, Mr. J. H. Rowley, architects || Ormiston 1,285 0 0 
and is in reality a camera provided with Crabb & Vaughan ....ssessccccsseee . 646 0 0 Fst et —_ 2 
mechanical contrivances for automatically un- See ren 35 10 ° Doat tenes) aes 
covering and covering the lens, and exposing peeoen OlO scereee ecccceeees eee : 
the plate. It is sent up attached to a small Shepherd 520 0° 0 be _ ee es ggg a moeaed Leather. 
balloon without an operator, and at any required Snowden... .. 495 0 0 ae Dip! 0" ge eamgelie eet, abershon & 
height takes a picture of the surface of the earth SDORE  Geeiee cctteb «opin tbssivetide ochodicthen . 40 00 Hamblin. <i 2689 0 0 
atcne. ove 0 


beneath it with all the bearings of the compass 
accurately marked. It has often occurred to the 
writer of this that a time might come when a 
system of self-recording photography (micro- 
scopic perhaps) might “take note” of the 

of events, such as a battle, or of a 
spectacle of any kind, such as an eclipse, in a 
series of successive photographs at brief inter- 
vals, showing its whole progress from beginning 
to end; or the whole series of events in a bank- 
ing house, with portraits of every one who 
entered, and of all their movements,—or in a 
ceremonial such as a coronation, a marriage, &c. 
But when this idea shall have been realized, we 
suppose we must not dare to say that we sug- 
gested it. The same satyric grin which now 
meets the suggestion, would then meet our claim 
to it ! 

The Shaw Castlewellan.— 
At a meeting of the tenantry of tre Earl Annes- 
ley’s estates, which was convened for the pur- 
pose of taking the necessary steps to erect a 
memorial drinking-fountain in memory of the 
late Mr. George Shaw, J.P., who was for many 
years agent, a committee was formed to obtain 
plans, &c., in competition, and a premium was 
offered for the best design. Nine designs were 
sent in, and of these the committee have adopted 
the one prepared by Mr. Chappell, architect, 
Newtownards, and awarded him the prize. The 
memorial is to be executed in the Castlewellan 
granite. 


Tewkesbury.—The waterworks have been 
begun. The contractors are—for engines, Rout- 
ledge & Ommaney, Salford; for service reser- 
voir, Butt & Co., Kingsholm Foundry, Glouces- 
ter; for cast-iron pipes, T. Spittle, Newport ; 
and for buildings, water-tower, and general 
works, T. Dixon, Worcester. It is intended to 
begin supplying the borough by Christmas. 


Value of Property in Regent-street.— 
The old-established premises known as New- 
man’s-yard, covering about a quarter of an acre, 
and held on Crown leases for fifty-four years 
unexpired at about 2001. per annum, have been 
sold by auction by Messrs. E. & H. Lumley, 
after a brisk competition, at the sum of 14,2001. 


** Specifying " in Criminal Proceedings. 
At the Birmingham sessions, the other day, two 
thieves escaped punishment because the recorder 
ruled that articles described in the indictment as 
** deal boards fixed to a building” should have 
been described as “ woodwork belonging to a 
building.” 

Prizes for Drawing.—The Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Coachmakers have re- 
solved to place one silver and one bronze medal 
of the Company at the disposal of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, to be presented to the 
candidates (actually engaged in the trade of 
coach-building) who shall pass the best examina- 
tion in “ Free-hand Drawing” and “ Practical 
Mechanics.” 


Aluminium a Bell-metal.— A Belgian 
manufacturer has just had a bell cast of alu- 
minium, and, we are informed, with very good 
results. It is, of course, extremely light, so 
that thongh large, it can be easily tolled. Ita 
tone is said to be lond, and of excellent pitch.— 
Scientific Opinion. 

ZGondon Over the Water.—It was stated 
by a member of the Lambeth vestry, on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd ult., that the sanitary condition of 
one portion of the parish in the neighbourhood 
of the vestry-hall was so bad that a brewer's 
drayman had refased to deliver beer there 
because he would not face the stench. 


A Wonderful Feat in High Art for Lewe. 
(Subject for a Grand Cartoon in the Salle des 
Pas Perdus of the New Law Courts)—As a 

ndant to Samson carrying off the Gates of 

aza—Bob Lowe with Inigo Jones’s front upow 
his back !—Punch. 


Architectural Exhibition Society.— The 
opening conmversazione will be held in the Conduit- 
street Galleries, on Tuesday, the 4th inet. 





For the:erection of the Martyrs’ Memorial Church, St. 
John’s-street, Clerkenwell, Mr, E, B, Lamb, architect :— 








Howard £9,952 0 0 
Browne & Robinscn.........cceeesses 8,729 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum 8,168 0 0 
Myers & Son........cccccccecscccsesces 8,060 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......ccccccccccsees 7,926 0 0 
Carter & Son.........ccccccsssccsseeees ;, 00 
WUE oie sdscekccesivssondsoe donne bieted 7,735 0 0 
BAA TE TOM ccopeenancusctonde 7, 00 








For the erection of a brewery at Maidenhead, for Mr. 
r. 





J.Fuller. Mr.C. Cooper, architect :— 
Woodbridge .........csesssrrrsescesees £2,395 0 0 
RMD “ssssranssocseieoibiosnin 2,299 0 0 





Silver & 8on (accepted) 2,287 0 0 





For six almshouses for the widows of clergymen, Canter- 
bury. Mr. John Green Hall, architect :— 
Gaskin & Godden (accepted) ... £2,160 0 0 





For additions to Barton Mill, Canterbury (exclusive of 
boilers, engine, &c.). Mr. John Green Hall, architect ; 
BSollitt (accepted) ..........cescseceses £997 0 0 





For second portion of St. Paul’s Schools, Stratford, 
Mr. Henry Ough, architect :— 
Rivett (accepted).........ceccecesrees £1,350 0 0 





For residence at Stratford-green, for Mr. E. Hilleary. 
Mr. Horace A. Alexancer, architect, Quantities not sup- 





plied :— 
BING hss tedencdevetiieiscete whesedeuts £1,495 0 0 
Water er ........cccccessoee we 1,475 0 0 
Rivett (accepted)  .........cccceeses 1,471 0 0 





For new workhouse at Penkridge, Mr. E, Holmes, 
architect :— 




































Holt £9,269 0 0 
Debney 8,290 0 0 
DDD, senses. enscsscouheonecses eccceee see 3 00 
MENTOR potcsupcsvovcandvectocqecesocuagse « 7,790 0 0 
Gough 7, 00 
Bell & Son 7,645 0 0 
Ratcliff ww. 7,625 0 0 
Hunter & Bennett ...........cc0000 . 7,580 0 0 
ilkes 7,586 0 0 
Horseman .,.... wiavonhs pabdensteneeees » 7,485 0 0 
BIOWOEE cinsccacesnoscare 7,400 0 0 
MUMMIMNONE vac upesanasiscsscetuesoeshases 7,260 0 0 

DD diskbucocdvepeddcsadcast 7,250 0 0 
Matthews 7,232 0 0 
Bennett .........00000 . 7,126 0 0 
Lilley ...... 7,012 0 0 
Coply ..... 6,983 0 0 
TNGHIOR || chi cicesetdsdussece 6,980 0 0 
Horsley, Brothers ..........s0000 « 6,975 0 0 
SEIU Rivaaichsncesoabatsecioseassuseeanes 6,910 0 0 
PCW BOG coi cicscccsesiesessescsccs 6,900 0 0 
Parnell & Sons ...........sse008 ssbbuee 6,810 0 0 





For additions and alterations to Belmont House, East 
Barnet, Herts, for Mr. Chas. A. Hanbury. Mr. A. R 
— architect, Quautities supplied by Mr, F, W. 
unt :— 
Messrs, Adamson. 
Wells 








For building villa residence, for Mr. W. Price, at Pen- 
hill, near Cardiff, Mr. J. Hartland, architect. Quantities 








supplied :— 

Stride ... 00 
TONES ...,.000 00 
MEITID sido sepnsnisedazccundsunpsbesdrestiens 00 
BIO ssevcssonsctecson maevigeesovsaacaee 00 
Jones, Brothers ........ccccceccesses 00 
Smith & Pring ....... . 0 0 
Shepton ............. 00 
Seager (accepted) 00 
Franklin ..........00000.. 0 














For Mr. Perry’s house, Duke-street, Brighton, Mr. 
Thos, Simpson, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
ERWOKGER icesccsieccosssisucbvasrectessinee £1,265 0 0 
Lynn & Son ...........scccccssseseeeee 1,235 0 0 
Patching & Son...........sceccceeeee 1,230 0 0 
OL SER ER RII 1,183 0 0 
Chessman & Co, ........sceccssseeeee 1,140 0 0 
Wash & Oo... ..ccccocrsesesssecccsceeese 1,139 0 0 
Nightingale .............cccesseseoes « 1,111 0 0 
Dean & Dickerson ,.,,..........00008 1,045 0 0 
For St. Augustin’s Church, Highbury. Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Brock, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Newman & Mann................0008 £6,757 0 0 
Scrivener & White . 00 
Sharpington & Cole 00 
Carter & Son.......... 00 
Gammon & Son ....... 00 
Nightingale ................. 00 
_ Sr ree Te 00 
Wilkins & Son ............ccccceseees 00 
Browne & Robinson 00 
MMAEIA. q....0sseccerores Sieboosbiebeten 0 0 
MORIOBING. «os covecsunisascs<cayssicochign 00 
Temple & Forster............sscceseee 0 oO 
Longmire & Burge ............0000 0 0 
Perry & Co. ‘ 00 








For enlargement of the chancel of the parish church, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the Rev. 8. Hadden Parkes. 
Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 

Rodd £515 0 0 














For rebuilding the Harrow Gazette Office, Harrow.on, 
the-Hill, Messrs. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 








Avery £374 0 0 
Salter 337 0 0 
Kindell 300 0 0 








For house and stables, Broom-road, Teddington, for 
Mr, Son. Browne, Quantities supplied. Mr, H, 8, Legg, 
arc — 














Downs £2,660 0 0 
Stimpson.......cccerceeee 2,694 0 0 
Webb & Sons 2,535 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............08 wee 2,494 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ooo 00 
Gibson, Brothers ,.,..........00sess . 2,397 0 0 
Todd & Sanders (accepted) ..... « 2,360 12 4 





For rebuilding the Red Lion Tavern, Tottenham, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Reddall & Cumber, Mr, 
Thos, E, Mundy, architect :— 














Wicks, Bangs, & Co, ces.csseree +++e £2,997 0 0 
Preedy & SOM .....s.cccssssesessesees 2,950 0 0 
WOREGEE. <ccdecscsvcasscvscvccccosovease « 2,931 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ...........sss0008 2, 00 
Crabb & Vaughan ...... dese iee eseeee 2,679 0 0 
RI Scns ga ste osdnaneentinasanins . 2,640 0 0 
MIEN saccosces cosqessenasesseasecestotece 2,597 0 0 
For erecting two warehouses, Red Cross-square, E, 

for Mr. G. H. Smith. Mr. Wimble, he tg ms 
, Hill & Son ............. i £3,821 0 0 
Scrivener & White . 8,665 0 0 
Howard. ....ccccececese . 3,617 0 0 
Myers & Sons 3,545 0 0 
REEIW ssn sc npasshenenscacs senses ihursetn 3,386 0 0 
Colls &SON.......ccccsccevesseseeeeees + 3,315 0 0 
WF sis iieade odd cies dicedoveubeuebove 1267 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........ccccssereee 186 0 0 
PETROV scapes sass stand sonatas see 3,180 0 0 
Ilr csscighisasssoscacsceeeceesseete . 3,167 0 0 
Hart ......0 seerevecesscessvbossecescoce 4140 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Old Globe, Mile. 
end-road. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects ;— 





Perry his £1,095 0 0 
BIOABOR 5. n000cersccersserrcseacsehonne ~ 1,061 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ....... aa 2 0 
TURD Cis iiscasbiecseckdcsscescccosdsacte 0 








For the erection of house at Peckham-grove, Mr, 
Coe, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Mooter (accepted) ............secsssees £746 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.—G. D.—J, W.—J. M.—C. H. F.—W. T. V.—R. W.—B, B= 
8. H. R.—R. E.—H, H.—W.-—J. G. H.—AB: icklayer.— 8. S.—E. McD, 
—W. G.—0'C. & S0n.—L. & Co.—Q.—B. D.—H. A. G.—J. R.—Mr. B— 
F. W. H.—W. W.—W. 8.—J. M.—H. T. E.—T, 8.—B. E, N.—A. W.— 
W. K.—A, L.—C. E. 8. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


* | addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of T-nders, &c,, must be axcompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of — 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 ne 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 


———— 


. wi juper-ro: ‘0, price 2s. 6d. PART ONE of as 
O UE RURAL CHURCHES: | their 


Histories, Architecture, and Antiquities, 











Ky SIDNEY CORNER. 
With Coloured Iilustrations from Paintings by the a 

This magnificent work will comprise Itiustrations of wed frum 
of the Chuiches of our country that are mo-t intreeting © situations, 
their aescciations, or from the picturesque beauty of the unt of 
each ‘illustration being accompanied by # full deseriptive social 
the History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Unwri’ it 
with information on subjects of interest in its neighbour pony re 

The Book will be issued in Monthly Parts, each part conenil’ 
Three full-sized Coloured Plates,execut.d with the utmos 

f 

aoe eT ROOMBRIDGE & SON8, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


GLASS BUILDING for HORTICULTURE. 
CRANSTON’S PATENT GLASS BU are 


Just published, free for 30 stamps, Srd Edition. | 
ESCRIPTIVE BOOK, splendidly illus- 
trated from existing be 
By the Author and Patentee, t. ny = CRANSTON, Architect, 
ww Wes 
1a Ga wise, Manage 
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In 8vo. with Coloured Diagrams, price 3s. 64. ss 
SNOUND and COLOUR, _tneit Relations, 
Analogies m 
By JOHN DENIS MACDONALD, M.D. F.B3. Btaff-Sargeon, BN. 


‘Londun : LONGMANS & CO. Gosport : GROVES. 
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